CHANGELETS WINNER GETS £50. 
TE: 125 | 


IN 


Jam | PRIZES | 


Free Insurance. 


No, i) 2 Re .. WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 12, 1908. 


mestunen ita, [Price Oxe Penny. 


a 
Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN Franco - Briti sh Exhibition 


BU GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
‘HIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is Ae to the Readers 
6S of are Wane or re Pa receipt of ee BIG THE HIGHEST HONOUR 
we will forward DIRECT FRO 'R LOOMS to 
add f our Prudential Real Seamless Woven 
GIVEN ee eee ) THE GRAND PRIX 
str” ZB Wace d : Ses The Highest Possible Award in the Tobacco Section has been given to one 
Tr. pad, English firm only—namely, Godfrey Phillips & Sons, makers ot 
AWAY AW) 3 B.D.V. CIGARETTES, MARIGOLD FLAKE, 
‘2 B.D.V. TOBACCO, BELLA DE CUBA CIGARS, 
NEW Z GRAND CUT TOBACCO, Etc., ete. 
‘DES Regd. When Buying Cigarettes or Tobacco, insist on these brands, which have 
DESIGNS, secured such signal distinction by reason of their quality and the care 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, 
&e. handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterus 
and fashionable self shades of Crimsou,Greens, Blues, 
and Art Colonrings, to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY 
ORDINARY-SIZED ROOM. These Carpets 
will be sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


WS \ thus showing the indentical quality 


a j >\ we supply in all sizes. They are made 


exercised in their manufacture. 


N.B.—Write for Samples of B DV. Cigarettes, 2/2 post free, in Tins of 100; 
Grand Cut Virginia, Marigold Flake, and B.D V. Smoking Tobaccos, 16 per é Ib., 
D parting Tins, post free; and Bella de Cuba Cigars, 9'6 per Box of 50, post 
ree, from 


GODFREY PHILLIPS & SONS, 112 COMMERCIAL STREET, LONDON, E. 


“VV ASELINE” 
a2 cel) HAIR _ TONIC 


orders aud Unsolicited A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicately rerfumed, for preserving and restoring the 

‘estimonials received. strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the scalp clean, 

GIVEN ' sweet and healthful. 38. and 26, If not obtainable locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post 
' AWAY! Free, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. 


GIVEN AWAY! Th d “VASELINE ” 
REPEAT 908. With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY ie wor E” is the Registered Trade Math of the 


ORDERS RECBIVED| Colonel Sir W.S. Seton writes: “Ishall Give AWAY a ver 
¥ y handsome Rug to match. 
FROM THB be obliged if you will send me two of i) send 
B Jette Carpets, one left. by t2ft. OF we will sen TwoCarpets and TWO RUGS 
ROYAL PALACE xt i29, and one toate. 12ft. at 11.6. Bome ¢, Illustrated Bargains,Catalogues HESEBROUGH ANUFACTURING O. 
STOCKHOLM. 10 or Izyearaago I had somecarpets from TOF of Carpets, etc., post free. (ConsouipaTeD), New York. 


you, and they proved very satisfactory % 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


W.), Mannfacturers, Im; 0 ters,an 


of material equal to wool, and beiug a 
speciality of our own, can only 
be obtained direct from our 
looms, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 
OVER 

DURING 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returned if not 


d Morchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS 


itevar<-— he ar AE: 
J 


have lutely been quite cured 
and were very sick and una 


they are quite cured.” 
Veno's Li 
COUGHS & CO 


BRONCHITIS, 
CHEST TROUBLES 


HEADACHE cureo 


IN 10 MINUTES. 


Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
on. wolent Headache or Neuralgia 
‘We want to prove this safe and reliuble 
medicine toevery sufferer,and in orderto 
do 80 will send you two free sample loses 
of Kaputine by return post. Write to 
C. H. Kaputine. Earutine Works, Wakefield. 
Kaputine is «old by Chemists and Stores every- 
where. Packets of 18 doses, 1/-. Samples Id. 


—_ 


BOON to MEN 


Bervoue Thygsion ‘Weaknierres- x 
8, ie of Vigour, avicoce’ 

se ited dixcases. Send ‘tor Treatise, with 

full particulars, including Hundreds of Tes- 
timoniale of complete Cures Electricity. 

Sent scaled, post free, two stamps. 
JAS. MURRAY, 7 Bouthamptun Row, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Pearson's Handbooks 


Cloth, price Is. cach; 
post free, Is. 2d. cach. 


TRAINING 


For Athletics and General Health. 


By HARRY ANDREWS. 


Trainer of Montague A, Holbein, A. Shrubb, 
Frank Shorland, J. Butler, A. A. Chase, A. E. 
Waiters, Platt-Betts, etc., etc. 

Some of the 20 Chapters are :— 
Crarter I, 
TRAINING AND 
ExFrcis Ft. — Ages 
for ‘Training — The 
Best Years—Good at 
all Ages— For the 
Delicate — Walking 
Exercise — Uncon- 
scious Benefit—When 
to Walk—A Medical 


re 


oo inion—The Rate of 
TRAINING alking. 

HARRY ANOREWS Cuarter ITT. 

aie Sreer, BatHinc, awD 
FRANK SHOPLAND 4 BUTLER MeEnIcrne. 


AL WALTERS AACHASS 
Cuapter 1V.—Foop, 


Drink, AX SMOKING: 


MODERN PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


By C. LANG NEIL. 


With numerous Diagrams. 

The Ling or Swedish System—The Mac- 
fadden + ‘m--The Vibration System— 
Sandow’s =\-tem — Apollo’s System —The 
Italian Her: Exercises with the sandow 
Developer—Dumb-bellis— Exercises on a Hori- 
gontal Bor ‘fixed in a Doorway — Chest 
Development — Curative Exercises — Drink 
and Liquid Foods, etc. 


With a Selection on 
Singlestick. 

By A. J. NEWTON. 

yi t Amateur Champio:, 18°8 and 1890, 
Wh 20 Mustrations, 


Ligl.t« 


Order from your Bookee!er, or send 
1s. 2d. for each copy, post tree, from 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Lid, 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


LL 


Mrs. Gantrey, 7 The Gas Work: 
i a stubborn whooping cough 
o take much nourishment. 
remedies to no effect, but after the firet three doses of Veno's Lightning Cough Cure I 


htning Cough Cure is the 


Larger sizes, 1/1} and 2/9, of all Chemists. 


ENO’S LIGHTNING 
COUGH CURE. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. Vaan rN! 
a gi SENSIS a 


he Aristocracy 
of Health. | 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, 3 
successful, influential, long-lived, and happy, finds tha‘ 
the continuance of youth depends largely on Self; that 
old age is what we make it; that.normal health jis 
the richest prize of existence, and that this world js 
made for health and happiness.’—HenpeErson. 


ENO'S FRUIT SAL 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as 
occasion requires, will, in conjunction with a simple dir: 
and. plenty of exercise, help to make and keep you 


Healthy, Hardy, and Happy, 


THE GAUTREY TWINS. 
Littlehampton, writes: “ My two babies, twins just one year sid, 
. 4 Veno's Lightning Cough Cure, and they also bud br itis 
My doctor did them no good, and L tried many w reised 
noUced ap improvement, and now 


finest Remedy for 


ASTHMA, 
NASAL CATARRH, 
CHILDREN'S COUGHS. 


92 


A BOTTLE, 


* Self-reverence, Self-knowledge, Self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power,’ 
—T 


BETTER THAN COD LIVER OIL, 


HOME 
NOTES. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule-and sce that tt ts-markcd ENO'S ‘FRU! | 
Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery—1 MITATION, 


Real Devonshire Cream (clotted); 
absolutely pure; no preservatives used; 
the most efficacious substitute for cod 
liver oil; invaluable for children and 


The 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited. 


invalids, 4 lb., 1s. 4d.; 1 1b. 2s. 4d.; Ladies’ 
2lb., 4s. €d.,free. Supplied constantly Daiaty i FRUIT SALT WORKS, LONDON, 
to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, Paper. 


Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, Lich. 


ficld, etc., by 
Mrs. CONYERS, 
BRIDESTOWE S.0., DEVONSHIRE, 


When you are tired of taking mysterious pres. r 
weari:g Electric Belts, write to me and I ui 
shows how avery man. young and old, may be 


TIRED MEN Cured of NRRVOUSNESS, EXHAUSTION, V» 


Please Mention BILITY from any cause whatever, WITHOUT STOMACH MEDICINE or EL 
cures, Fook sent ecaled, post free, for Two Stamps. Mention this ; 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russe)! St., LONIQN, W.C. Over 250) 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. Every Advertise: 

ment must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, 

“pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be reosived by Tuesday 
morning for the following week's issues 


When writing to Advertisers 


ROUND SHOULDERS CUR .— Writ | 3 Lost; i 
or callfor treatise and kets arate Tetente Ferries ed 4 Row, Reaalned 


ic 4 Interests: a i 
P. W. Brace Co., 95 Charing Cross Road, London. ng, aba inserter ee remerne Wo yoare and 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT; 
eall or forward by post; full ealue per return, or offer 
made. — Messrs. Browning, Manufacturing Dentists, 


middle. GS 
63 Oxford St., Opp. Rathbone Place, London (Estab. | ‘Phone,13215 Cental. Create. Vitaitye ance inertane un Preserve: Bire ms 7 
100 years.). ~ -- -—__——— —-— | brief treatise ‘on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss ot 


Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force ard Debility in 


PHOTO POST-CARDS of yourself, 1/- dozen. ASTROLOGY —Neliable horcecope ofcharacter, fn the future!" & 


MS Me Gent sesled on receipt of 4 penny stampe Uv: 
marriage, s.—§ » Vs, vail da SES 
Catalogue and Samples Free,— Hackett, July Road, Mamped envelope to Mame, Zetelia, Cleadon, Sunder Soo Y EON, 8 Gerdonbolme Dispensary, to-day for H. SAMUEF! 


land. Your future given with aLove hurosco} 


Sate 


COSY WOOL UNDERWEAR.-— Boy direct 
from the actus] meniufacturer the world-famed 
ATHEENIC Unshrinkable Underwear. Fitandratis- 
faction guarantecd. Shrunk garments repleced. Pat- 
terns from Dept.7, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


pee Thinty arecr ted semrles of ithe Femooe 
oy Pens, 2d., post NN. , Wel 10., 
Birmingham, ® = ke — . 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
raves a year’s study, and prodnces highest speed. 
Interesting booklet free.—Sloan-Duployan Associa- 
tion, Ramsgate. 


FREE JEW: 
BARGAIN Bo iy 


and save nearly half yo" 

lay by buying Jewe! 
WHOLESALE PRi- 
REAL COLD BROCCHES 
SILVER BROOCHES.' <> 
SILVER WATCHES. 5’€ ; 01! 
CRUETS, 3/3; &C., &C. 

The free book gives | 

genuine bargains. 
MONTH’S FREE T* 

any article, and a tire 

handsome 


“HOW TO TAKE OUT A PATENT."— 


Most interesting book. Free.—Coventry, Tempest 
Hey, Liver; vol. 


JU JITBU, Boxing, ly. 
Avena Chins nox ng,taught cheaply.—35 Thornton 


SLEIGHT CF HAND TRICKS.—A few 
simple confurirg tncke are always useful in the after 
dinner interval You can learn a number of effec- 
tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
cer Ntt'e treuble  b: nisosing ‘ After-Dinner 
Sleights und Pocket Tricks.’’by C. Lang Neil. Send 
12 to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London W.C. 


HAIR DESTROYED.—A lady who has beena 
life-long sufferer from superfiuous hair has recently 
learned of a means which permanently destroys the 
roots, and will send particulars free, on enclosing 
stamp to pay postage,to any »Mictcd.—Addresa, Helen 
L. W. Temple, 8 Blenheim §&t., Oxford St., London, W. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.-— Thoroughly prac. 
tical information on phyeical culture for trainin; 
and general health is given in “Modern Physical 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
are illustrated. It may be had, post free, for 1/2from 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta 8t., London, W.C 


MAKE MONEY eejling Remnants. Prints, 
tuffe, Mustins, &c , Ly weight easily learnt; send 
lor guide free. - Ccchrane’s Warehouse, Victoria 
Bridge, Manchester. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and 

al Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicoccle,and 

allled Troubles, Treative, with full particnlars, in- 

eluding hundreds of testimonials of compiste cures, 

sent eealed, post free. two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 
Southampton EKow, London, W.C. 


YOU can earn 1" an hour.—Full part’cuisrs of 


HUNTER'S PILLS are 
Continental Tours. Cycles, J 
Booklet Free.—92 Gt. Portland 


POST-CARDS from photograph, 12 for 2/-.— 
Francis & Co., 26 Ludgate Hill, Ee. 


awardin 
ellery 
treet, W. 


Prizes, 
‘urniture. 


ABTROLOGY.—Life Horcecope of Character, 
Marriage and Business, Charges ete.. accurately 
foretold. Send birth date, 1- P.O.. stamped en- 


employment, apply U., 89 Aldersgate Strect, London 


VWARICOCELE.-—Every man suffering from 


velope.—Mdme. Vernon, 82 Savile Crive, Leeds. 


CHRISTMAS CARD BARGAINS. — 12 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERE,.— 
A capita! handbook for the novice and also for the 
more advanced student ts’ How to Take and Fakc 


FREE 


ine debi Society Cards, tied silk bows, very emart, 1/-. 25 | Photographs,” by Clive Holland. Jt gives youall the 
Varicocele and its accompanying depility and | select Carde,nil faiders, corded, &c., 1/-. Quality and | Information you require regarding the Dark Room. 
describing its suceresful treatment and cure by the | Value — Stafford & Co. (below). Cameres, Platcs and Films, Exposure, 


only rational and painless method. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post_free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton 
§@ & & Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


PLEASE SEND BARLY for Ssmrle Rook 
(post free) of onr unique Morogram Personal Christ- 
mas Cards and Initial Autograph Cards (1/- for 10). 
—Sharp Walker & Co., Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 


ASTROLOGY, NEW DISCOVERIES.— 
Wonderful reve'ations, future events, character, buai- 
ner, fortunate ays, speculations, marriage, &c. Send 
birth date, P.O0.1 nnd stamp, to-day.—Newton Verity, 
4 Duke Strect, Adelphi, London. 


THE “RESTYERBAXK "instartiy relieves a 


MORE BARGAINS. — 25 
Post-carda, cieser, &e., 1. 
Cards and Post cards, 1 


lovely Christmas 
<5 rare Comio Christ mas 
Stafford & Co. (below). 


ROUND THE WORLD cn 40 Coloured Post 
cards, Unique -et. 1-. Marvel packct 50 different 
Post-cards, Art Gems, 1/-.—Stafford & Co., Publishers, 
122 Old Street, London, E.C. 


BILLIARD £.—How to plsythe game. If any- 
one would tnke The Game of Rilliards and How to 
Play it,’ by John Roberts, and play every dingram in 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monctony of 

aying for thc table. The book may be had, poat 


nt 5 Development 
of N ives, Printing, Mounting, &c., &c. may 
be had, post free, for 1/2 from C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 
17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 


For Buyers. 


GET THE 
BOOK AT 
ONCE and rea- 
lise the cnormous 
saving possi- 
bilities it 
opens out to 
you. Thou- 
sands keep 
it for refer- 


SITUATIONS can be improved by learning 
PITMAN’'S SHORTHAND. “ Easy to learn, easy to 
write.and easy to read.” Buy the ographic Teacher, 
¢d.,and send post-card to Pitman’s, 1 Amen Corner, 
London for free booklet No. 6," All about Shorthand,’ 
da copy of Pitman‘s Journal, The Business Weekly. 


POULTRY EEEPING.—Those who woulv 
like full instructions as to the keeping, breeding, a1 
rearing of pcultry for both pleasure and profit may 
poe it in “Poultry Keeping, and How tn Make it 

ic. 


ree, for 12 irom C. Arthur Peuracn Ltd., 17 Henrietta by F. EB. Wilson, wh may be hed. price 1.2 
weak or tired back. Lasts a } 13 P.O,— | Street, London, W.C. ree, trom C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietts ence. The Wnt! 
Bidney Parkins, 57 Collingdon Street, Luton. ee Saas treet, London, W.C. WRITE ooh? pater 
Sere —— EGLOBIN CAPSULES.—Anmmia. Bion —————_-—— — ACN 
OBSOLETE STAMPS.--\« ness, and Pslenexs absolutely cured. Pure 


6 - , BILVE 
than 1877. Many on original envei 4 blood is created, the complexion recovers the glow pRSTROLoGy — Life _Noriscoy ¢, Morringe NOW ! LEVi:t 
1,000, post free, 1-. Penny reds, ¢ ot yon by arias whole system! becomes ves wennted Chinges, ie, accurately told. Bend birth d 

t free, Od. per 1,000,—Botteley, Basicri Avenue, | Post free, ag A/S Cee POs, 8 Bt: Audrew eran 5 : : : i 
Bee ee eae tte enu Square, Edinburgh. and scam ped chvctone: Maganic Marion, Robertson H. SAMUEL 2 §/ ® 
ahaa i lsh RENE es Sate ae nee seosetes a _— i iobiaidha ae _ — om 

LETTER-WRITING —Those vho want in- SPEECHES.-—Theseto vhom it is nece SS 87. Market St. WITH A ; 
stroction im letter writing, fron appiicat ens for a] make a specch + nally and find a ¢ 1 CHINA.-5 pler.did Services, 21/-; Dinner, Tea, ’ 9) GIFT CF A 
Kituation to ‘ove leftara, cron a ~scrprivate | doing sa, wil: fi eeches for all Occasions," by | Breakfast, Toilet, Trinket, 8 Jugs and Teapot, the MANCHESTER SOLID Sits 
matters, tiettld obtain H Lr Wert dt: by | an Oxfocd M © houk they want. Pos: free} tot 21... rated catalogues showing the most i ALBCRT 
GQ. Ro MM. Inverenx. to (. Arthue | for 32 from Arthur Pearson Ltd, 17 Heirietta | beautiful productions at half retail prices, free.— —- 
Pearson Lt 17 Hens fetta Street, Lend a, WC, Street, London, W.C. 4 
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All Communications respecting Adver 
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isements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETT4 STREET, LONDON, 


Vinceit Fine Art i’cttery, Dept. @, Burslem. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rates, 


No. 956. 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 12, 1908. 


ENTERED AT 


Srationers’ Haiti, Onz PENNY. 


CHANGELETS. 


£I2S5 in Prizes this Week. 


FIRST PRIZE £50. 


RESULT OF No. 1. 
lets have come to stay. Our first contest, the 
result of which we announce this week, foreskadows a 
popularity for Changelets which will rival even that once 
Peld by Limericks. 

The freshness and vivacity of the attempts show that 
our new competition has appealed irresistibly to our 
readers, and that P.W. has scored once moro in providing 
a first-class recreation for the winter months, which all can 
appreciate. . . 

Obviously, the standard of merit being so high, the task 
of judging Change!ets has been one of no little difficulty. 
In fact, before a final decision was arrived at, every entry 
received was read at least five times by the Editor and 
his assistants. We mention this, not in the way of self- 
praise, but to show that our awards in these competitions 
are made only after the most careful consideration. 

While the prize-winners are to be congratulated, we 
would encourage the unsuccessful to try again. 
innumerable instances the differonce between the winning 
attempts and the unsuccessful efforts was very slight. In 
the former the idea was if anything a shade brighter, or 
was perhaps more happily expressed. The knowledge that 
you were just on the border of wiining should inspire you 
to go pegging on at Changelets. Bear in mind these two 
points at least: Originality of idea and smoothness of 
expression, and the next time you may find your name 
amongst the winners. 

This week we have increased the prize money to £125. 
The firat prize remains £50, and there is a new second 
‘ prize of £25, as well as £50 in consolation prizes. 


Tug original paragraph was: 
«THERE 18 A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS OF MEN WHICH 
TAKEN AT THE FLOOD LEADS ON TO FORTUNE.” 


This was changed by the winner into: 
“ THERE IS A CHILL IN THE AIR OF AUTUMN WHICH 
—_ =— 
TAKEN IN THE HEAD LEADS ON TO INFLUENZA. 
—_ — — 


SALT; 


S.E. 


Is and wea: 


¥. Hundreds o 


ucceas{ul 


The sender of this rendering was 
J. WELTON, 
28 The Crescent, 
South Tottenham, 
to whom the prize of £50 has been awarded. Hereare some 
other good changelets sent in: 


“* There is a step in those stairs of ours which 
taken at the top leads on to, nothing. ’* 


“* There ts a craving in the stomachs of men 
which felt at about noon leads on to lunch. ’’ 


“* Toothache tis a pain in the faws of men which 
subsiding at the dentist’s leads on to flight.’’ 


“¢ Paraffin is a makeshift tn the affairs of domestics 
which ignited at the stove leads on to conflagrations. 


“There ts a drain in the dwellings of man 
which broken at the foint leads on to typhot ag 


For List of Winners of Fifty £1 Consolation 
Prizes see Page lil. of the red cover. 


ousanls of 


TRIAL 


selection of 


CHANGELETS COUPON No. 


Music hath charms 
savage breast to 
bend the knotted 


SECOND PRIZE £25. 


PPPPPTPTTPTTETTETTT Teer err et 


Don’t miss cur next number and new serial, 


£50 IN CONSOLATION PRIZES. 


ALL ABOUT CHANCELETS. 


In our new contest, Changelefs, you are provided with a 
paragraph from which you must remove six of the words 
and substitute six others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different Lear app 

Here is an example which will make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this ; 


“* What are the wild waves saying, sister, 
The whole day long? ’’ 


By the removal of six words, and the substitution of six 
new ones, we get the following sentence. The new words 
are underlined : 


** What are the dear girls saying, sister? 


They want the vote! ’’ 


Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 
which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is , 


** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend the knotted oak.’ 


Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as a 
change. For example: rocks changed into rock becomes 
@ new word, 

Lightly cross out on the form below SIX WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1, All,attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on a 
separate entry form. ; 

2, Every coupon must be accompanied by a Order for 
sixpence, made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

8. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“ CHancE ets No. 4” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday 
November 12th. 


The adjudication of all attempts sent in will be carried 
out with the greatest possible care and consideration. £50 
will be awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. £25 
willbe awarded to the sender of the paragraph which is 
considered to be the scc.nd best, and the remaining £50 
will be divided into Consolation Prizes. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in ri ae to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. No cor- 
respondence will be entered into in connection with the 
Competition, and telegrams will be ignored. The published 
decision is final, and competitors may only enter on this 
understanding. 


4. Postal Order No....... sasaaieeetaeseerieed 
to soothe the 
soften rocks or 
oak. — — 


l undertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published decision as final and legally binding. 


rer errr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr rrr er erry 
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|The Editor’s Notebook. 


Cruelly Misjudged. 


_ Or late years many little innovations have been 
introduced into ‘the best club in the world ’—the 
House of Commons—for the comfort of the Members. 
Only within the last few years, for instance, has it 
been possible for an M.P. to bring a dressing bag to 
the House, engage a room th and cha 

A short time ago a well-known Labour M.P. who is 
also a Cabinet Minister—that ought to identify him— 
came down to the House, engaged a dressing-room, 
and later in the day proceeded to change. To his 
astonishment, he found he had forgotten to pack a 
clean white shirt. 

Calling an attcndant, he said: “Go through the 
corridor and ask any of the gentlemen dressing for 
dinner if they can lend me a shirt. Be quick.” 

In a little while the man came back and said the 
only gentleman he could find with a spare one was 
Mr. Balfour, who was only too happy to oblige. 

It was well on to midnight when the Labour Mem- 
ber reached home, but his wife heard him oome in, 
and called : 

‘Ts that you, John?” 

‘Yes, my dear.” 

‘* Did you attend the banquet?” 

“Yes, and had a perfectly stunning time. 
guess what I’ve brongihth back.” 

“What is it?’ 

‘* Well, my dear, I’ve got on Mr. Balfour’s shirt.’ 

For a moment there was silence. Then his wife 
said caustically : 


‘‘John, you must go to bed at once. You'll feel 
better in the morning!” 


Hall Caine and Nelson Page. 


Hatt Carne’s recent visit to the States reminded a 
certain American novelist of an incident that 
occurred on Caine’s former visit. 

_At a banquet given in his honour in a certain 
city, Thomas Nelson Page, the novelist in question, 
had been invited to introduce the guest of the 
evening. 

Just before the toasts began, Page’s right-hand 
neighbour passed his menu eround the table with the 
request that Caine should lead the usual ‘‘ autograph- 
ing” with his signature. 

“Good idea,” said Page. ‘I'll send my card along 
also. I’ve got to introduce Hall Caine in a few 
minutes, and I want to be able to say that I have 
read something he has written.” 


Just 


No Treat to Him. 


Hatt Carns is one of the best of after-dinner 
speakers, and he has a stock of good stories that 
seems to be without end. But I have a grievance 
against him, as I will show presently. 

Bransby Williams, the well-known impersonator of 
Dickens’ and other characters, was recently dining 
with the novelist in the Isle of Man, and afterwards 
related to me this story as one of the best things 
Caine had said 2 

“You know those old-fashioned London ’buses 
with a half-circular staircase to the top? It is 
almost impossible for a woman to get down them on 
a windy day without as good show of her ankles. 
Partioularly if a woman has an armful of parcels and 
comes down backwards, as she nearly sways does, 
must she leave the arrangement of her skirts to take 
care of itself. 

“A stout country woman, up in London to see the 
Franco-British Exhibition, was descending slowly 
and timorously down the ’bus stairs. The ’bus was 
some minutes late, and the conductor was irritable. 
‘Come along, lady, step lively,’ he pleaded; ‘legs 
ain’t no bloomin’ treat to me!’ ”’ 

My grievance against Hall Caine is that this story 
is not his—it’s mine. I told it to him first. 


How the News Comes. 


Branssy Wittrams oan tell a good story of his 
own. Here is the latest: 

‘Mother had promised to take the youngster to 
the Zoo on the morrow—if it was fine. The kiddy 
went to bed full of the great event, and, waking up 
next day, the first and inevitable question was: 
‘ Are we going, ma?’ 

“¢Tt’s rather dull-looking,’ said mother; ‘let’s see 
what the paper says,’ and she turned to the firses 
paragraph in the Darty Exrress. ‘Fair as a whole’ 
was the weather report. ‘Oh, yes, we'll go and 
chance it!’ 


“The little face brightened up. ‘Mother,’ said 


““Mymms the Dreamer,” by Holt White, author of ‘The Man Who Stole the Earth.” 
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Another Mark Twain Story. 

‘Normina succeeds like perseverance,” said Mark 
Twain at a dinner. ‘‘ When the luck seems most 
inst us; then we should work and hope hardest of 
all. In moments of discouragement let us remember 

my old psa Henry Plumley, of Virginie City. 
“Henry Plumiey ran a collar factory. Times were 
reputed to be hard with him. When his factory, 
which was very heavily insured, burned down, there 
was every indication that he bad set the place on fire 
himself ‘in order to get the insurance money. 
Virginia City wes the soul of honour in those deys. 
Shocked beyond words, it rose en masse, seized Henry 
Plumley, put a halter round his neck, and lynched 


him. 

‘But he did not die. The Sheriff arrived and cut 
him down in time. He was tried and found guilty, 
and he served a term in gaol. 

“On his release you wouldn’t have thought that 
he’d return to Virginia City again, eh? He did, 
though. He came back, reopened his collar factory, 
and prospered. 

‘What gave him his start was the odd advertise- 
ment with which he announced his return to business 
among us. Preceded by a brass band, Henry, in @ 
great le chariot, burst upon our streets. He sat on 
a kind of golden throne, and he held on a crimson 
cushion in his lap an old, old collar. Above the 
collar on a crimson banner waved this inscription in 
huge letters of gold: 

“¢This is the collar we wore when we were 
lynched. It saved our life. Be wise in time, and use 
no other. At all retailers, 10 cents apiece, three for a 
quarter.’ ” 
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THE EDITOR'S HOTEBOOK (continued). 


the child, who had only vague impressions of the 
Giver of all things, ‘does God always tell the Dany 
Express what He’s going to do?’”’ 


‘A Reasonable Excuse. 


Capratn Paitcrarp, of the Mauretania, was talk- 
ing to a group of his passengers. ‘‘ All of us,” he 
said, ‘‘have our customs. e Welsh have certain 
customs, you Americans have certain others; end if 
ours seem strange to you—why, yours seem strange 
to us. Strangest of all were the customs of a young 
Abyssinian Prince who once sailed with me. The 
passengers liked this young man, and at the end of 
the voyage they arranged a dinner in his honour at 
Claridge’s in London. It was & smart dinner— 
orchids and champagne no end—but—the Prince never 
turned up! 

“Reproached the next morning by the chairman 
of the committee, who asked indignantly et he had 
not come to the dinner, the Prince answered, simply 
and calmly: 

“¢T was not hungry. 
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Nautical Ignorance. 


On another occasion Captain Pritchard was talk- 
ing about the ignorance of the sea and of nautical 
terms that is sometimes displayed by lady 
passengers. 

“Last summer,’’ ho said, ‘there was a young lady 
from the Midlands whom I showed over the steerage. 

“As we were making our tour the steerage people 
were cating their dinner, and I couldn’t help remark- 
ing the tremendous appetite of a red-haired man. 

“TT said, ‘Just look at the amount of food that 
fellow consumes!’ 

‘«T suppose, Captain,’ said the young lady, ‘that 
he is what you sailors call a stowaway pe? 


A F.AF. Story. 


Tatxtxe with a friend over the wonderful success 
we have had this year with the Fresh Air Fund, he 
told me that his daughter had taken » great interest 
in the children, and had spent a day or two with 
them. 

One evening, on the return home, she had a few 

kiddies round her, when they passed a small 
armhouse. A woman was sitting at the door pluck- 
ing a chicken. 

A tiny elum child tugged 
asked es be “ Please, teacher, 
its clothes every night?’ 


He was too Sure. 


Tre Rev. Forbes Phillips is much better known 
as the Vicar of Gorleston. He is one of the most 
interesting Church figures in this country. Broad in 
mind as in body, beloved by the fishermen of his 
village because he would as soon take an oar in their 
lifeboat as preach a sermon in his own pulpit, his 
fame has spread far beyond his own parish. Parson, 
actor, dramatist, pageant-maker, and book-writer are 
but a few of the versatile things to which he turns. 

He said recently : 

“To win, a man should never be sure of winning. 
Confidence and boasting, to my mind, always imply 
defeat. I'll tell you a story. 

‘©A man came shooting from a brightly-lighted 
window one night, and landed with a crash on the 

avement. 

“¢Ttg all right,’ he said to the crowd that had 
gathered as he stiffly rose. ‘ That’s my political club. 
Y’m a Smith’s man, and there’s ten Jones’ men in 
there. I’m going back to them. You stay here and 
count them as they come out of that window.’ 

‘‘He limped back into the club. There was & 
great uproar. Then a figure crashed through the 
window and struck the pavement with a grunt. 

«“¢That’s one,’ said the crowd. 

“No, said the figure, rising, ‘don’t start 
eounting yet. It’s me again !’”’ 


at the lady’s skirte and 
does she take off 


An Unreasonable Woman. 


Tus Rev. Dr. Aked, once of Liverpool, but now 
the protégé of a New York millionaire and the officiat- 
ing minister of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, has 
just told an interesting story about good and bad 

usbands. 

“The old-world husband,” he said, ‘is too apt to 
resemble John Henry Vigors, of Liverpool. 

“Vigors complained one night at supper that the 
tea was weak, meat tough, the potatoes soggy, and 
so forth. 

“His wife at last burst into tears. 

“John Vigors,’ she cried, ‘I have cooked faith- 
fully for you for seventeen years. My one thought 
hag been to please you. There’s not a man in Liver- 
pool has better-cooked food than you. And this is all 
the thanks I get—growlings and complaints, growlings 
and complaints, day after day. Why can’t you praise 
me once in a while?’ 

“‘Vigors looked at her in astonishment. 

“You are the most unreasonable woman I ever 
saw,’ he said coldly. ‘Many and many a time I’ve 
sat down to a meal and never said a word about it 
from start to finish. Wasn’t that enough of a com- 
pliment for you? Don’t you know perfectly well 
that if there had been the least little bit of a thing 
to find fault with, I’d have found it?’”’ 


What Struck B.-P. 
Tue story is told of Lieut.-General Baden-Powell 
that he was once at a big dinner party, and rather 


A Problem. 


Axotuer good story of his is as follows: “Two 
brothers were engaged in the coal business. A noted 
evangelist visited their town, and the elder brother 
was converted. For weeks after his conversion he 
endeavoured to persuade the younger brother to join 
the Church. 


“At last he said: ‘Why can’t you, Richard, join 


the Church, as I have done? I shall never feel your A 
soul is saved, never have real faith in you, until ie pene aan ae podgee 


ou do.’ 

“¢Tt’s all right,’ said Richard, ‘for you to be 
saved, but if I get saved also who’s going to weigh 
the coal?’”?’ 


Mark Twain’s Game of Billiards. 


One day Mark Twain was in a billiard saloon, 
when a particularly  unprepossessing-looking man 
spptoashial him and asked him to play a game. The 
humorist consented, and they began in earnest. 

“Tl be perfectly fair with you,” said the stranger ; 
“I'll play you left-handed.” 

“T felt hurt,” says Mark Twain when he tells the 


should be asked about that incident, as he had 
answered every possible one of them a hundred times 
before. 

‘‘But just one more, General,”’ said a lady on his 
right. “Now, tell me, in all your experience in 
South Africa, what was it that struck you most? sg 
“Well, madam,” said the General, with a smile, 
‘as it’s the last question, I’ll answer you. The thing 
that struck me most was the number of bullets that 
missed me.”? i 


Fighting for Votes. 
An amusing little anecdote is related from Norwieh 


story, ‘‘ for he was cross-eyed, freckled, and had red regering Jem Mace, the veteran local _pugilist, and 
hair, so I determined to teach him a lesson for hia | whose life, entitled ‘ Fifty Years a Fighter,” has 


been issued by Messrs Pearson, in which he combined 
his art with electioneering. 

When, years ago, the Earl of Albemarle, then Lord 
Bury, was there contesting tho seat in the Liberal 
interest, the noted boxer happened to be there at the 
same time. Some parte of the old city being oon- 
sidered not quite free from hooliganism, “ Jem’s” 
services were requisitioned for his lordship’s pro- 
tection. 


shot and ran clean out, 


audacity. But he won first 
all I got was the oppor- 


taking my helf-dollar, and 
tunity to chalk my cue.” 
Tlie wonderful play of his opponent so astonished 
Mark that he exclaimed: “Great Scott, if you can 
play like that with your left hand I’d like to see you 
jay with your right!” 
‘’] can’t,” replied the stranger as he sidled out of 
the room; “you see, I’m left-handed !”? 
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One day they were out driving, soliciting votes 
when s burly tradesman flung a dead dog at the 
approaching vehicle. The missile caught Lord Bury 
on the chest. : 

Mace immediately made preparations to descend 
but was restrained, his lordship saying, ‘‘ You look 
after his mate; I’ll settle him.’’? Whereupon he went 
for his man, who, not aware of his assailant’s pro- 


ficiency in the ‘‘noble art,’’ was considerably sur- 

prised. The viscount, benefiting by Mace’s occasional 

advice, soon placed his man hors de combat. 
Clearing t blood from his face, the failon 
ponent exclaimed : “Well I’m jiggered! Had no 


i your lordship could use-’em, and was going to 
vote for t’other side; but I likes pluck, so 1’ll vote 
for you. What say you, Bill?” 

Bill, who during the encounter had not: stirred, 
knowing Jem’s reputation, and who up to now had 
understood that he was to “put ’em up” to his 
formidable adversary, here saw @ chance of escape, 
and speedily concurred with his damaged companion, 
promising his own vote at, the same time. 

“Well, Mace,” said the candidate, “T reckon I 
fought for my votes Liberally that time, eh?” 


The Comic Side of Crime. 


Ir is not the criminal alone who provides the comio 
side of crime. The comicality of jurymen, for 
example, would fill a volume. The average jury scems 
imbued with every quality but common sense, and 
naturally strong personalities, such as the late Lord 
Brampton, both es an advocate and later as a juilge, 
had little respect dor them. He was accustomed to 
relate a curious and inexplicable case of stupidity on 
the part of a jury. 

A man was tried on evidence irresistible “to any- 
body but a jury”? for a most terrible murder. He 
had slain his father and mother on testimony so clear 
that there could be no shadow of doubt as to his guilt. 

The jury brought in a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” 

The judge was furious, and asked the comedians 
what they meant by such an outrageous verdict, 
“when they knew the culprit was guilty and ought to 
be hanged.” 

“That's just it, my lord,” said the foreman of this 
distinguished body. ‘I assure you wo had no doubt 
about the prisoner’s guilt, but we thought there had 
been deaths enough in the family lately !’’—Harry 
Furniss, in the Srranp Macazing. 


He Knew the Admiral. 


Apmrrat Rostey D. Evans, of the American Navy, 
who recently retired from the chief command, 
tells this story against himself. He had a Congro::- 
man for a guest, but had almost run out of his 
favourite brand of whisky, and had stocked up with 
something he could not guarantee. 

He explained this, and added: “ Here, however, is 
some brandy that I’ve kept untouched for a good deal 
more than twenty years.’ 

“ Just hand me the whisky-decanter,”’ was the 
reply. 

‘“Why,’’ said the Admiral, “ what’s the matter with 
the brandy?” 

“That’s just what I want to know, Bob,’’ said the 
guest; “but if you have had it untouched in your 
possession for more than twenty years there must be 
something pretty bad the matter with it!” 


Too Small for Him. 


Owrne to his retirement, the American papers hav, 
of course, been full for some time of  stercs 
about “Fighting Bob Evans,” as they love to call 
him. At @ recent dinner in his honour General 
MacArthur, of the sister service, recalled an incident 
once narrated by the Admiral himself to illustrate 
the need for naval training of nucleus seamen. 

When the fleet was blockading Santiago during the 
Spanish War the Navy Department sent down 4 
draft of recruits. Admiral Evans in telling the story 
said they “were so green the cows would net eat 
them in the dark.’ Among those sent aboar! 1° 
Iowa, which Evans then commanded, was one stal- 
wart fellow who caught Fighting Bob’s eye, and he 
told his executive officer to see that he was placed 
where he could be of service. . 
One night the alarm was given that the Spaniards 
were coming out. General quarters was sounded, ant 
Captain Evans, coming on deck, brushed again-t § 
man, who seized him by the sleeves, crying, ‘9% 
mister !”? 

“Well, my friend, what is it?” 
“ What do you want?” 

“JT want to fight,’? was the response. “T camo 
down here to fight, and I want to fight, but how am 
I going to do it?” 
“Well, my man,’ . 


queried Evans 


said Evans, recognising his 


recruit, “you know your station. Where is it?” 
Pees eight-inch gun on the port side,” was the 
reply. : 
“Then here you are, right alongside us,” said 
Evans. : 
‘Yes, I know, mister; but how can I get into the 
thing?’ 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 
80 NALS. 
ragedy i. te 
er his strength a good 
arn eal by late hours and a fast 
kind of living. Some weak- 


Few crimes have been more deeply impressed upon 
the public memory than the tragedy associated with the 
wretched girl, Maria Marten, who was done to death, 
with circumstances of diabolical cruelty, by William 
Corder, in the ‘“‘ Red Barn.” 

This is accounted for by the fact that it was the 
theme of two or three dramas, which, up to a quite 
recent period, were regarded as a certain draw in the 
provinces, while stories innumerable have been written 
around the incidents which, less than a hundred 
years ago, set the people throughout th> kingdom 
agog. “Needless to say, that dramas and stories alike 
have been gross exaggerations of facts, truth being 
sacrificed for the sake of melodramatic effect. 

The crime was a sordid, vulgar, commonplace one 
in itself; but it was associated with some romance, 
and for a time was ‘‘ wropt in mystry.” 

Now, the love of romance and mystery is strongly 
implanted in the human breast, or whatever part of 
the human anatomy in which love takes its rise. 
There is overwhelming evidence to prove that the 
human, irrespective of nationality, enjoys a thrill, 
he likes to be mystified, to let his imagination run 
riot. He infinitely prefers to see the dramatic in- 
cidents of life through a glamour of romance than 
in their naked reality. The hold which sensation has 
over the mind cannot be explained away any more 
than it can be guarded against. 


A Peep-show Murdcr. 


There may be a few curiously-constituted persons 
who are impervious to the subtle influences of sensa- 
tion, romance, and poetry, but they are human 
oddities, though they themselves consider they are 
superior beings, and mentally thank God that they 
are not as others are. The world at large can be 
touched to tears by pathos, or fascinated by the 
horrible. 

In this story of the Red Barn Murder there are 
pathos and horror enough, and, in its psychological 
aspects, it falls to be classed in the category of 
“Remarkable Crimes.” 

It is the old, old story—a woman’s love; a woman’s 
misplaced confidence; a woman’s violent and secret 
death at the hands of the man who has betrayed her. 
Here at once we get a human document, and the 
human note in it rings clear. 

The villain of the story is a vulgar enough per- 
sonage, and he lacked many of the distinguishing 
qualities which have characterised other criminals 
who have drawn to themselves universal attention. 
Neither his social position nor mental powers raised 
him above the common level, and yet he occupied a 
ed which gave him prominence, and he inspired 
ramatists and novelists to pen-stirring romances in 
which he is the central figure. 

For many years after William Corder had paid the 
last dread penalty of his crime, the ‘‘Red Barn 
Murder”? was the most popular subject of the once 
familiar penny peep-shows of the country fairs. Even 
as long afterwards as the early sixties, I mysebf saw 
the story illustrated by a series of crude drawings in 
@ peep-show at Knot Mill Fair, Manchester. 

William Corder was the son of a highly-respectable 
and very industrious yeoman of Polstead, Suffolk, a 
small parish about twelve miles from Ipswich. 


Corder's Wild Oats. 

Corder, senior, farmed, and farmed successfully, a 
ppeiderable amount of land, and lived a sober, honest 
ife. 

He had several children, William, the eldest, being 
born somewhere about 1800. 

When the old man died he left his widow and 
family fairly well off, and William, if not the rest 
of the children, received a liberal oducation. He 
seems to have been of a roving disposition, and very 
vain. Although brought up on the farm, he preferred 
town life, and long before he had reached manhood’s 
estate be was “secing life,’’ so far as he could see it, 
in such places as Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth, and 
other provincial towns, until, venturing farther afield, 
the excitement and temptations of the metropolis 
lured him, and he was constantly travelling up to 
London. 

It was in the pre-railway days, and a journey to 
London and back by coach was considered an unier- 
taking of no small importance. Of course, the yokels 
of Polstead, to whom London was an El! Dorado that 
few of them could ever hope to see, regarded William 
Corder with almost awed interest, and it is conceiv- 
able that he entertained them with thrilling stories 
of hairbreadth ’scapes, amid the quicksands of London 


Read about the man 


Related by DICK DONOVAN. 
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life. Anyway, he posed as 
a superior sort of person, 
and presumably Polstead 
admired and envied him. 
Although he was far from 
robust, his mother being a 
delicate woman, he dissi- 


ness of the eyes necessitated 
his wearing spectacles, and 
a chronic cough suggested 
consumptive tendencies. 

He was fair, with a pink 
and white complexion, a 
large mouth, a turned-up nose, and truly remarkable 
eyes. They were described at the time of his trial as 
oF glazed in appearance, and apparently fixed, 
much resembling glass eyes.” In stature he was of 
medium height, with a well-proportioned figure. 

_One of Corder’s strongest desires was to be con- 
sidered ‘‘a gentleman,’? though what his ideas of a 
entleman were are by no means easy to define. 

ossibly, in his bucolic mind, a gentleman was a 
person who could dress well and travel backwards and 
forwards between London and Ipswich. 

With his exaggerated notions of self-importance, it 
seems strange that he should have taken up with a 
girl like Maria Marten. This “beautiful heroinc”’ 
of novel and drama was, alas! truth to tell, neither 
beautiful nor virtuous, but, poor creature, more 
sinned against than sinning. Her mother had dicd 
when Maria was a child. 


Maria's Sordid Childhood. 


Her father, Thomas Marten, followed the humblo 
occupation of mole-catcher in Polstead. He did not 
remain a widower long, but took for his second wife a 
rough and uncultured, but hard-working, country 
woman. These very humble people lived in a very 
humble way. There was a large family of children, 
Maria being the eldest, and they herded in a thatched- 
roof cottage in which sanitary and other arrange- 
ments must have been very primitive. 

In this squalid house Maria grow up, and appears 
to have been a favourite with her step-mother. But, 
as may be imagined, she had scant moral training, 
and less book learning. When she was about twenty 
she fell a victim to a man named Matthews, who 
oceupicd a much better social position than she did. 
He allowed her the sum of £5 every three months 
toward the support of herself and child. Matthews 
had gone to live in London, and he used to send the 
money to Maria, who still lived with her parents, by 
means of a bank-note. 


Promised Her Marriage. 


At a later period, when the girl was between three- 
and-four-and-twenty, William Corder became intimate 
with her, and, though he knew that she was a mother, 
he promised her marriage. 

ere we are confronted with one of those peculiar 
problems, which the most expert student of human 
nature finds a difficulty in solving—‘‘ Why did 
William Corder take up with Maria Marten?’ She 
was in much humbler circumstances than he was. 
Physically she was not attractive; to some extent 
was disfigured by a wen on the front of her neck, 
and she suffered from bad teeth; and then there was 
the fact that she had a daughter living. Nevertheless 
William paid his court to her, although he boasted 
of the conquests he had made and could make in 
London. How was it, then, that he fell under the 
fascination of this rough, country lass, who had 
wandered from the straight path? 

She no doubt considered herself fortunate, beoausc 
the Corder family were looked upon as people of im- 
portance in Polstead, and for William, the eldest son, 
“traveller and gentleman,’’ to condesccnd to notico 
her, was a feather in Maria’s cap. 

The ill-starred couple probably began their con- 
nection about the beginning of 1826, and every 
member of the Marten household, as well as their 
relatives, who were scattered about Suffolk, were 
quite under the impression that William Corder in- 
tended to make Maria his wife. 


A Trip to London. 


Towards the end of 1826, or, at any rate, early in 
the New Year, they went away together, and were 
known to have visited Ipswich and Yarmouth. Thoy 
disappeared from Yarmouth suddenly, and it is prob- 
able they went to London. Anyway, in the latter 
days of February, 1827, they were back again in 
Polstead, Maria with a female infant, which died. 

Polstead socicty pretended to be much shocked, and 
while William Corder only came in for a few uncom- 
plimentary remarks which were crystallised, so to 
speak, in the one phrase, ‘‘However could Mister 
William demean himself with taking up wi’ th’ likes 
o’ her?” poor, betrayed Maria was Jashed mercilessly 
by the bitter tongue of many a village gossip. 

Of course, her people were greatly concerned, and 
both her father and her step-mother endeavoured to 
impress William with a sense of his duty to the girl, 
and the moral obligation which he now was under to 
give her the protection of his name. Neither per- 
suasion nor preaching, however, sccms to have pro- 
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duced any effect, and a phase of the man’s character 
is revealed which at once stamps him as an uu- 
utterably mean scoundrel. 

Maria Marten received her quarterly allowance 
from Mr. Matthews, consisting, as usual, of a Bank 
of England five-pound note. By some means never 
made public, this note came into possession of Corder, 
and he appropriated it to his own use. This act of 
rascality caused much friction betweon them, and in 
the presence of her parents she accused him of havirz 
‘taken the bread’? out of her mouth and the child’s 
mouth. He affected to be very sorry for the way he 
had acted, but he did not offer to return the money, 
which no doubt he could easily have done, as he was 
drawing a fairly good income from the farm; instead, 
he pacified her with an assurance that he would take 
her to London shortly and marry her. 

He had no intention, of course, of doing that; he 
was planning another journey for her, and in work- 
ing out this plan he displayed considerable cunning. 
He began by frightening her with a cock-an} bull 
story to tho effect that the sheriff’s officer had a 
warrant for her arrest for having given birth to 
children out of wedlock. He told her that this 
warrant could not. be served upon her in the house as 
the server would be guilty of trespass, and that sho 


A Cock-and-Bull Story. 


could only be taken outside. Consequently, she must 
not, under any circumstances, leave the house. His 
object in telling her this will presently be seen. 

The unhappy young woman and her ple were too 
ignorant to know that the wretch was befooling them, 
and they believed the absurd story he had concocted. 
They urged him, however, pleaded with him, to marry 
Maria, and so save her from the ‘‘awful disgrace"’ 
of being arrested. This he promised to do, and he 
announced kis intention of driving over to Ipswich to 
obtain a marriage license. 

In a few days he returned with another cock-and- 
bull story—he had got the license, but it had to gu 
up to London to be signed, and it would be six weeks 
before the marriage could take place. The girl was 
delighted at the prospect of at last being united iv 
the bonds of holy matrimony, but she complained of 
the irksomeness of the confinement to the house, and 
asked him if she micht not venture out for a walk; 
ho displayed great concern, and also great surprise 
at her request, after he had told her the shoriff’s 
officer was lying in wait with the warrant in his 
ooket, and the moment she ventured off the premises 
e would pounce upon her; then good-bye to matri- 
mony. No, she mustn’t dream of going out, but 
remain indoors until he was ready to take her away 
and marry her in London. In the meantime he would 
go up to London to make all arrangements. 

She thereupon asked him for some money, as the 
household was in sore need. He pleaded inability to 
give her any, and believing, if she did not actually 
know, that he was lying, she taxed him again with 
having taken her bread and per child’s bread away by 
robbing her of the five-pound note. ; 

It is quite difficult to understand now how it was 
these poor poople should have been so easily gulled by 
the artful scoundrel, though it must be remembered 
that railways, telegraphs, and halfpenny papers had 
not then covered the face of tho land; and in the 
remote rural districts the labouring classes were very 
ignorant and very simple. 


Purchased a Sword Blade. 


Had Maria or her parents been less simple, they 
would never have allowed themselves to be frightened 
by the ridiculous story about the warrant; moreover, 
they would have taken steps to have acquainted 
William’s mother, or some members of his family, at 
any rate, with the true state of matters. His family 
seem to have becn entirely ignorant of his movements 
and his doings. He was considered the gentleman of 
the family, and while he roamed about at his sweet 
will, and was able to see all the grand sights and 
the wonders of London, his mother and brother, and 
the rest of thom, had to plough, sow, and reap, and 
toil and moil, for farm life admits of no idleness ; each 
season brings its endless round of labour. 

Thus it came about that William Corder was able 
to carry out his diabolical schemo, and, had he becn 
consistent throughout and kept up to the level 
of the extraordinary cunning he began with, he would, 
in all probability, have escaped the penalty of his 
crime. 

Fortunately for justice such monsters almost in- 
variably set a trap for their own taking, and Corder 
was to prove no exception. But he was to do a good 
many amazing things before the final catastrophe, 
and we will trace his steps as closely as possible, until 
we hear the death-bell toll and catch a glimpse of the 
grim scaffold and the executioner. It isa weird story 
from this point onward, but as the plot thickens the 
interest deepens. 

When Corder left Maria Marten, happy in a way at 
the thought of being married, he paid a hasty visit 
to his home, and then betook himself to London, where 
he purchased a sword-blade. This blade he carried 
to an armourer, and had it ground in such a way that 
it formed a formidable dagger a little over a foot in 
length. 

One marvels why be did not buy a ready-made 
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dagger, until it is realised that this was another dts | THE TREE OF UNDISCOYERED CRIME. HOW TO BAFFLE BURGLARS. 


Rey of the low cunning which marked his movements. Now that the “‘ burglary season ’’ has been fittingly 
e inference is that he imagined it would be more Start Reading at the Roots. opened by one of the biggest and most mysterious 


risky to purchase a dagger outright than to have & debe robberies on record, it behoves the ordinayy 
LZ 


eecond-hand sword-blade ground down. Nothing could ouseholder to look to his locks. 
AN ANN 


There are two descriptions of these in use on 
ordinary front doors. One is known as a mortise lock 
the other is a rim lock. The former is good; the 
latter is bad, because it is far more easily forced. 

“A small terrier kept inside the house will scare off 


in, made his purchase, and have walked out again 
without attracting any particular notice ; but for “a 
gentlemanly-dressed man” to take 4 sword-blade to 


of course, he had an interest, 


mother’s farm, in whi (YY. committed in Great Britain for 


i ground int dagger was bound to comm iN the most reckless burglar. So, too, for that mattc:, 
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numbered. We now see the artfulness of the villain \ victim or her friends. \ rogaine en => ny, see - rte a is It 
who was bent upon destroying her. f) ip is imperative on the householder, then, who wishes to 


feel secure that he should fasten all ground-floor 


Her Hours were Numbered. NW ~aik N windows, at all events, with thumb-screws. These 
Of course, her parents and her sisters and brothers fi} MN ¥ work through metal plates let into the sashes, and 
had said nothing to anybody about Maria being —a— \\y are quite sufficient to baffle any ordinary burglar. 

i AV/ a Se | It is extremely difficult for a burglar to force a door 


unablo to leave the house owing to the sheriff lyin 
in wait for her; consequently she would not be a Ae 
by the village folk when she went away for good. 
And, as may be supposed, the glib-tongued ruffan 
kept the mole-catcher’s family quiet by cautioni 
them against uttering word of the marriage un 
he gave thent leave, “ for,” he explained, “TT don’t 
want my people to know anything a out it at present. 
Mother, oe , would be furious if she knew it, and 
it would lead to no end of bother.” 

This reason for silence seemed so substantial and 


which is ‘‘on the chain,’’ for although there is a 

special tool for cutting chains, the average honse- 

breaker’s kit rarely contains one. A simple wooden 

marie under the bottom of a door, too, is effectual, 

rendering it impossible to open it without cutting a 

iece out of the panel, and this is a proceeding that 
‘ew burglars care to risk. : 
—— ee 


WHO’S THIS YEAR’S GUY? 


Mrs. Luard, near Seven- 
908. 


feasible to the simple Marten family, that they 
expressed themselves ss quite willing to respect his 
wishes. 

They all knew ‘‘ Mistress Corder,’’ and didn’t doubt 
for a moment that there would be “a bit of a muss” 
when the old lady learned that her son had married 
the daughter of the humble mole-catcher, especially 
as it was known throughout the village that Maria 
had “lost ber character.” After the marri it 
wouldn’t matter about the ‘ muss,” but if she knew 
beforehand that the wedding was being arranged, she 
would leave no stone unturned to stop it. 

So far so good, as it seemed to the villain. His 
next step was to get Maria away from her father’s 
cottage without any of the neighbours being any the 
wiser, and without the sheriffs man being able to 
recognise her. He was equal to the little difficulty. 
She must go out disguised as a labouring man- 


Disguised as a Labouring Man. ‘ 

The necessary clothes for this disguise were forth- 
coming. Her sister and her step-mother helped to 
dress her. Her long hairs was knotted on the of 
her head in such a way that it could be hidden by a 
soft hat. Then she drew on a pair of breeches, and 
thrust her feet into hobnailed boots. 

An old vest, a velveteen jacket, and a scarf for the 
neck completed the costume. It is necessary to state 
that under the masculine garments she wore & linen 
chemise, which she had busied herself in making dur- 
ing her stay in tho house, a pair of “jean” stays, 
and a flannel petticoat. It was these things that led 
to her body being legally identified, when, eleven 
months afterwards, it was taken—a sad relic of 
decayed mortality—from the lonely grave into which 
her brutal murderer had thrust it when he had 
destroyed the life with which the Creator had 
endowed it. 

It was a natural question for the mother to ask, 
how and where was Maria to put on her proper dress? 
In his answer to this Corder may be said to have 
twisted the hemp for his own neck. When she was 
ready she packed all her belongings in a bundle which 
she carried with her. ‘‘ We will make our way direct 
to the Red Barn,” he said. ‘‘ There Maria can dress 
herself properly while I get the gig from the farm, 
and as soon as it is dark I will drive her to Ipswich.” 

Again the simple people were deceived. It all 
seemed so feasible, | it was romantic, too. So the 
final farewells wero said; Maria promised to write 
as soon after her marriage as she could, and give the 
old folk all particulars. Then she crossed the 
threshold of her father’s house, to return no more. 

(To be concluded.) 
Rea ‘ers who are interested in Mr. Dick Donovan's stories 
shou!d buy ‘‘ Startling Crimes and Notorious Criminals,’» 
reprinted from ‘* Pearson's Weekly,”’ and now sold in book 
form at 6d., or 8d. post free from the Publisher, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 


“Waat did you expect to provo by that exceed- 
ingly long-winded argument of yours?’’ asked the 
friend. 

“T didn’t ete to prove anything,’’ answered the 
orator. ‘All I hoped to do was to confuse the other 
fellow so that he couldn’t prove that I didn’t prove 
anything.” 
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Ir is safe to predict that there will be not a few 
Suffragette guys this year, judging from past experi- 
ence in such matters. For the making of history, as 
indieated by popular feeling, can easily be traced in 
the records of past Fifth of November celebrations. 

In 1900, for instance, the Boer War excitement was 
at fover heat, and practically every guy represented 
Kruger in some form or shape. Five years earlicr, 
when party politics ran high in connection with tho 
Irish question, it was either A. J. Balfour or C. §. 
Parnell, according to the particular district in which 
the celebration took place. 

‘At the time of the Armenian massacres the Sultan 
of Turkey was burned in effigy on fully one-half tho 
November bonfires throughout England. Cctewayo 
figured when the tragedy of Isandhlwana was fresh in 
peice memories. Later his place was taken by 

obenguela. — 

Not infrequently, too, notorious criminals, such as 
“Charlie”? Peace and ‘Jack the Ripper,’ havo 
“held the boards” for a season, to be replaced 
presently by blameless statesmen of the type of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, each of whom has figured as the 
favourite guy af the year on at least one occasion. 

The Mahdi made a picturesque guy during the 
Sudan War, while for fully twenty years following 
Waterloo it was the custom to burn Napoleon—they 
called him “ Boney”? then—in effigy, to the exclusion 
of all others. 

——— ho - 
KIDS ON STRIKE. 

Oxe THOUSAND miners were thrown out of employ- 
ment the other day by a strike of the ‘‘ putter”’ bors 
at Woodhorn Colliery, Northumberland. These lacs 
are employed to push the trolleys laden with coal 
from the headings where it is mined to the bottom cf 
the shaft, whence it is lifted to the top by mechanical 
means. 

In the same way a strike of some fifty ber 
‘“hauliers’? inaugurated the great South Wales coal 
war of 1898, when one hundred thousand workpe: ple 
were idle for 117 working days. Soon afterwards, io, 
the boys employed underground as pony-drivers a 
Barnsley, Ashton-under-Lyne, Alfreton, Mansfiet", 
and other colliery centres also struck work, and scei4 
of mines were closed down for more or less lengthy 
periods. 

Manchester remembers to this day its “nij7t 
strike,’ as it was called, when a few hundred a: ° 
mined youngsters threw the trade of the entire «.' 
into utter confusion. 

In Wiltshire and the adjacent counties some y"*"$ 
back a strike of the bird-scarers for sixpence a W<¢ 
more wages resulted in tens of thousands of acres «? 
growing crops being devoured by the crows «" i 
sparrows. 

Not long since a strike inaugurated by the Nev 
York Shoeblacks’ Union permanently raised the price 
of a “shine” in that city from twopence halfpenry 
to fivepence. 

This seems a stiff charge when compared with o7F 
eect and twopence. But then the American sbce- 

lacks are not content, as are ours, with just a box 
and brushes as an equipment. 

They provide elegantly-u holstered chairs on cle 
vated wooden stands for their clients, with the loan -f 
the latest newspapers, morning or evening, as the e354 
may be; while a few of the more enterprising «*¢3 
provide a free cigarette for each “ patron.” 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This is a new feature of “P,W.” and consists in telegrams sent by us to all sorts and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of intercst at the moment. 
The telegrams reproduced below are thcir actual replies. 


1.—People are saying that Sir Thomas Lipton ts tired 


of trying for the America Cup, so we telegraphed him ¢ 
WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO DISPROVE UN- 
KIND STATEMENT THAT THERE'S MANY 
A SLIP ’TWIXT THECUP ANDTHE LIPTON? 


Sir Thomas has sent us the following smart reply 3 


1V.—We sent a telegram to Mr. Marriott who ta the 
secretary of the English Rugby Union, which has recently 
been —* with the question of veiled professionalism 
among Rugby footballers. Our question was : 13 VEILED 
PROFESSIONALISM INCREASING ? To which 
Mr. Marriott replied 3 


VII.—Our telegram to Mr. A. W. Gamage: YOU 


mag 
HAVENT EXTENDED YOUR’ PREMISES 
LATELY, WHAT ISTHE MATTER ? was a little 
age the expense of the famous merchant. His reply 


II.—Readers of Mr. William Le Queuz’s books and 
of hése interviews, will appreciate our telegram to 
well-known novelist, It ran: IS IT TRUE 
THAT YOU HAVH ACCEPTED THE SERVIAN 


CROWN, IF NOT, WHY NOT? Mr. Le Queux 


C) eas 


ar) ed ate 
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V.—We wired to Mr. Louis N. Parker, ARB 
PAGEANTS PLAYED OUT? As everyone knows, 
Mr. Parker ts the great pageant-producer. His tele- 
graphic address is ‘‘Somnolent, London,” buf he és very 

ide-awake, Mr. Parker replied as belows 


VIII.—To Sir George Truscott, London's new Lord 
Mayor, who is going to have a Literary Lord Mayor's 
Show on the 9th, we telegraphed: HAVE YOU 
GOT PEARSON’S WEEKLY IN YOUR SHOW; 
IF NOT,WHY NOT? Sir George replied g 


III.—To Miss Cecilia Loftus, who has recintly 
changed her Christian name from that of “ Cissy,” we 
sent this wire: HAVE YOU TRIED OUR 
(brck) CHANGELETS ; IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

fore in sorrow than in anger, we reproduce her 
reply § 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS. 


Swipe ato 


VI.—There has recently been an extraordinary rumour 
about Mr. Frank Richardson, 80 we wired him: IS IT 
TRUE YOU ARE GROWING WHISKERS, IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? His reply és reproduced below. The 
queer word at the beginning of the fourth line is “check. 
warmers.” 


1X.—We asked Mr. Frank Hedges Butler, the well- 

aeronaut, the question: DOES FLYING 

Lekon BALLOONING? To which he replied aa 
5 
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Lovers of fiction should buy next week’s “P.W.” and read the first instalment of “Mymms ths Dreamer’ 
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Picked Pars. 


Stone Soled Boots. 

An inventor has hit upon a method of putting what are 
practically stone soles on boots and shoes. He mixes a 
waterproof glue with a suitable quantity of clean quartz 
sand, and spreads it over the leather sole used as foundation 5 
These quartz soles aro said to be very flexible and 
practically indestructible. 

For Travellers who read. 

A swing device on which the passengers can rest their 
arms while reading, or on which letters can be written if so 
desired, is being experimented with on a German railway. 
It is made of a board about two and a half feet long and 
quite narrow. To the ends of this are attached oa. by 
which it is suspended from the top of the carriage. The 
rests can be raised or lowered. 


Seven League Boots. 

A device which will supersede roller skating has been 
invented by an American, It consists of miniature 
springing boards, which are strapped totheshoes. A slight 
depression of the feet causes the wearer to spring forward ; 
the harder the depression the longer the jump. They are in 
every way‘safe, even to young children. 


Picture Pars.. (See Foctline.) 


BOON TO HUNTSMEN. 

Tus is an excellent gate- 
fastener which saves huntsmen 
the trouble of dismounting 
when wishing to pass through 
gates. In Fig. 2 the te 
appears closed and the rider, 
coming up, leans forward, 
and throws up the catch with a 
jerk from his hunting-crop. 
Then having passed through, he 
pushes the gate to with a slam 
which causes it to close. A in 
Fig. 1 illustrates the spot which 
is struck by the closing gate, 
X Y, being the axle on which 
the whole arrangement turns. 
The way in which it closes will 
be obvious if the position of the 
fastener in Fig. 1 be compared 
to its position in Fig. 2. 


__U0C 


PREVENTS DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING. 

Tus illustration shows a device for saving delicate 
electrical instruments from ae by lightning. O, is 
an ebonite base upon which two brass 
plates, A and B, are screwed. These 
plates, it will be noticed, have teeth likea 
saw which almost touch one another 
when the plates are in position. A wire 
line is fixed to one end of plate A and 
the instrument wire to the other end of 
the same plate, while a thick wire, the 
other end of which is buried in the 
earth, is attached to plate B. When the 
lightning comes it does not go through Y 
the instrument, but, taking the path of Uf; h 
least resistance, rans down the space - 
between the plates, and from thence travels along the 
thick wire attached to B, which leads it to earth. 


Personal Pars. 


A Minister'a Hobby. 

Sm Epwarp Grey, whose remarkable diplomacy has 
been 80 effective in the recent troubles in the Balkans, is a 
keen disciple of Izaak Walton, and has written a standard 
book on angling. He is particularly fond of fly fishing, 
which fact induced a certain famous statesman to compose 
the following verse : 


Behold our Grey, the -fly king, 
Whose word the world relies on: 
He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor did he an unwise one. 


An Author and the Suffragettes. 

Tur suffragettes, who have been causing 80 much 
com motion lately, can rely on at least one famous writer to 
champion their cause, in the person of Mr. George Meredith. 
Ina letter written by{him, and read before a women’s political 
meeting some time ago, the veteran novelist said: “What 
nature originally decreed, men are but beginning to see— 
that women are fitted for most of the avenues open to 
energy, and by their entering upon active life they will no 
longer be open to the accusation men so frequently ony 
against them, of their being narrow and craven. It 
enly fair to say, that, while Mr. Meredith supports the aims 
of the suffragettes whole-heartedly, he is no supporter of 
their militant methods. 


A Kind-Hearted Judge. 

Sir Ratrn Lrrruer. whose long sentences are the terror 
ef all criminals who come before him, is, in spite of his 
reputation for severity one of the kindest-hearted of men. 
He once sentenced a burly ruffian to five years’ penal 
servitude for robbery, and no doubt the humanitarians 
thou;ht the punishment was too hard. But Sir Ralph, 
hearing that the man’s wife was in very straitened 
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+ Glase 4 Polce. . 


At Grossalmerode, a town near Cassel, Germany, & factory 
has recently been established for the manufacture of glass 
telegraph and telephone poles. The glass mass of which 
the poles are le is strengthened by interlacing and 
intertwining with strong wirethreads. One of the principal 
advantages of these poles would be their use in tropical 
countries, where wooden poles are soon destroyed by insects 
or by climatic influences. 

Good-bye Germs. 

A remarkable invention has just been patented by Mr. 
Hudson Maxim, who has for some time past been engaged 
on research work in connection with germ destruction. 
Mr. Maxim has discovered a method of passing through 
the body by the aid of electricity a certain chlorine solution 
which he declares will have the effect of destroying any 
germs with which it comes into contact. 


Mowing Down the Moths. 

The Saxony authorities have discovered an excellent wa: 
to put an end to the caterpillar plague which is having suc! 
a disastrous effect on the local forests. They make use of 
what they call an electric light trap which consists of two 


IN TRAINING DOGS. 


Many people who own do 
obedience from the animals. 
illustration a very simple method of training a dog to 
come to heel when ordered is shown. Take your dog 
into the countr 
andfix a long“ lead” 
to his collar, so that 
it will trail far 
behind him, as in the 
picture. Then, 
} every time that you 

" call him to heel, 
and he does not obey, put your foot down sharply on 
the lead, thus pullin him back on his haunches. 
Follow this up with a few words of reproof and you will 
very soon gain the obedience required. 


COC 


HOW TO SHARPEN A SAW. 

Many ple spoil their saws by their mistaken 
methods of sharpening, a task which is not so difficult as 
one might think. The implement should first be secured 
between two boards held together by a screw and 
tightened with a 
wedge, as in the 
picture. A three- 
cornered file is then 
taken in one hand, 
its point being 
steadied by the 
fingers and thumh 
of the other, and 
must be pushed 
across each tooth of 
the saw. A fact to 
remember is that it 
is the point of the tooth which cuts the wood and that 
this point should be at right angles to the blade. The 
sharpener must only pass his file in one direction, other- 
wise the teeth which he is endeavouring to sharpen will 
become round and blunt. - 


circumstances, made inquiries, and bey her a sewing 
machine, besides taking other steps to help her and her 
family. When his term of imprisonment had expired the 
robber called on Sir Ralph, thanked him fervently for his 
kindness and announced that henceforth he had done with 
the old life, and had determined to reform. 


Dining Under Difficulties. 

Sim Frank LascE.xss, our retiring Ambassador at Berlin, 
had @ strange experience many years ago in Paris. It 
was at the time of the Commune, and the Embassy building 
was nearly shot to pieces by batteries, the onslaught being 
go terrible that the roof finally fell in with a crash. Sir 
Frank and another diplomatist were quite unmoved by the 
danger, and went calmly through the building, collecting all 
the important official documenta which they took away to 
a secluded cellar underneath. Here they stayed until the 
worst of the turmoil was over, and {in order to appear as 
un as possible, they donned evening dress and sat 
down to dine amid a hopeless confusion of valuables, 
hurriedly removed from the danger zone above-stairs. 


Studying to Win a Bride, 

Tuenrz is an interesting little romance attaching to the 
recent marriage of Prince August Wilhelm, the Kaiser's 
fourth son. It is about two years since the young Prince 
desired to wed, but the Emperor told him he was too young, 
and must distinguish himself at the University before he 
could think of ising 8 bride, So without saying a word 
to anyone August Wilhelm mado up his mind to ww the 
world that a Prince can work as wellas acommoner. He 
threw himself heart and ‘soul into his studies, with the 
result that he passed his examination with , ae success, 

is marriage 


and was able to claim the Kaiser’s consent to 
with Princess Alexandra Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein. 
It is said that Wilhelm II. had no idea that his son was so 
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A Few Items of Fact that Will 
Interest You. 


He and powerful reflectors placed over a deep receptacle 
and powerful exhaust fans. The moths, drawn ty tho 
brilliancy, come fluttering in thousands along the 
broad rays of light. When at a certain distance from the 
reflectors the exhaust fans take up the work, and with 
powerful currents of air swirl them down into the 
receptacle. On the first night no fewer than three tons of 
eine were caught. 4 
Motoring in the Snow. 

The motor-car enthusiast, in countries where the snow falls 
heavily in winter, who has exchanged his horses for 4 
motor-car, Will still be able to enjoy the sport of sleich. 
riding when the snow arrives once more, for a Brooklyn 
inventor has recently patented a detachable substructure, 
consisting of pairs of runners and a spiked drive wheel. 
This motor-car is easily convertible, the runners being 
substituted for the wheels, while the driving wheel i: 
secured to the running gear. Naturally the spikes in the 
driving wheel afford a firm hold on the hard snow, while tho 
runners glide smoothly over the surface. It is claimed 
that less ag is required to propel a motor-car thns 
equipped than when travelling on wheels over a smooth 
road. 


A carefully indexed handbook, entitled “ Picture Paragraphs,” containing a selection 
of the best of the pars. used on this page, is now on l 
Shilling, or post free for 1s. 2d. from the Publisher, 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 


sale at all bookstalls, Price One 


SAVES THE OIL, 
Tue oil-can in tho illustration is designed to obviate 


shaped recess has been stamped 
about an inch and a quarter 
deep, and inside this chamber 
a aoe tap, consisting of two 
small cylinders, is fixed. Tlie 
upper cylinder admits a flow of 
oil from the interior of the can 
whenever the little handle on 
the right-hand side is turned 
down. The oil flows down into 
the lower cylinder, where a 
spout, seen on the left-hand 
IK side, conducts it into the 
desired receptacle. When the 
handle and the spout are both turned up any escape of 
oil is impossible, while the oval door (open in the picture) 
shuts flush with the can. 
Sa 1 Ol ad 
OLD PORT, PLEASE. 

Few of those who have enjoyed a glass of old port 
have any idea of the trouble and care that must be 
exercised before the liquor can be presented to them in 
its clear and sparkling form. Before it is considered 
drinkable, old or vintage port must lie for a number of 
years in the hin or 
cellar. Then when the 
time arrives when it 
may be used the wine 
must be carefully 
handled so as not to 
disturb the crust or 
sediment within the 
bottle. Our first illustra- 
tion shows the — rest in 
which the bottle is fixed so that the 
cork can be extracted without jolting 
the contents. Picture No.2 shows a 
device for slowly tilting the bottle 
so that the wineglass may be filled. 


; A Few Facts About Well-known 
People. 


clever, he merely referred to his studies in order to ward off 
the marriage, but Prince August’s great success 50 pleased 
him that he had not the heart to refuse any longer. 


Then the Premier Smiled. 

Dverea recent deputation of suffragettes to Mr. og 
a number of the ies were ushered into the Prime 
Minister’s study, and following them came aquietly dressed 
lady whom none of them knew. When they were all 
assembled, Mr. Asquith addressed the leader of tho 
ceputation: “I suppose you are willing to accept respcnsi- 
bility for the good-behaviour of all these ladies ? ” he said. 
“Certainly,” replied the suffragette-in-chief. “But,” she 
added pointing to the quietly-dressed woman who was looking 
on at the scene, “I cannot make myself responsiblo for 
that lady,asI donot know her.” “Oh,” replied the Premicr 
with a smile, “I think I may accept.responsibility for hicr. 
She is my wife.” After that the deputation got through 
their business as quickly as possible. 


Such is Fame. ee 
Ont of the greatest delights of M. Paderewski’s life is 
farming, and he and his wife have taken many prizes for 
their Laie be various shows. The famous pianist onc? 
ge rough an agent, some pigs from a farmer 10 
ssex. These pigs were to be ship to M. Paderewskis 
own farm in Poland, but before this was done, he thought he 
would pay a flying visit to the English farmer to see how 
his stock was govtins on. The farmer, who was quite 
unaware of the identity of his visitor, offered to show him 
round, and in the course of their inspection they came fod 
sty contai a very fine collection of pigs. “ There,” 6a! 
the farmer, with pride, “there’s a fine lot of beauties for 
you. I’ve sold them to Paderewski, the great pig-dealet 
from abroad. Mebbe you've heard of him.” The plans 
admitted that he had. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


By 


Freup- 
MARSHAL 
Lorp KeEtt- 
NER was at 
the ball, and 
. every girl in 
the room was dys to see him—to see this grizzled 
hero of a hundred fights. For many a long year 
he had been out of England, campaigning on the 
Empire’s frontiers. Now he was home on furlough— 
which, with him, generally meant day after day of d 
work at the War Office and on committees of National 
defence. Lord Kellner wag notorious as “not a societ 
man.” How he had been persuaded to come to the ball, 
no one knew. 

But there he was, standing at the end of the glittering 
ballroom, an erect, quiet figure, talking to his hostess as 
he watched the dancers whirling past him. 

“Who's that girl in pink?” he asked suddenly, as a 
couple drew near, in the mazes of the waltz, and then 
slid into the distance again. 

His companion glanced up at him and then said, 
daringly, “I ph ae ask that! She’s lovely, isn’t 
she? Her name is Denton—Phyllis Denton, daughter of 
old Colonel Denton, you know.” 

“Oh, her name’s Denton, is it?” Lord Kellner spoke 
as though he had half-expected it to be something else. 
“I knew Colonel Denton, in India. ‘ Dare-devil Denton’ 
he used to be called.” 

“Then surely you must have met his daughter?” 

“* Yes; we have met.” 

Why, then, had he asked her name? The thought 
flashed across his companion’s mind. It was answered by 
his next query. . 

“May one ask whether her name is likely to remain 
Denton much longer?” he said slowly. 

“Perhaps it isn’t. She's engaged to Harry Percival. 
I say ‘perhaps’ because the engagement shows no sign 
of ending—of ending in a wedding, I mean. Though 
why the pair should delay, goodness only knows; Harry 
has heaps of money.” 

“Heaps of money. Humph!” Lord Kellner’s lips 
curved in @ momentary smile—whether of irony or 
amusement it was impossible to say. 

“You imply that money isn’t everything!” 

“T imply nothing.” He shrugged his shoulders. 

Presently he moved across the ballroom and bowed to 
Miss Denton, who was now seated chatting to a pale and 
pho lerly Joong oung man with a small waxed mous- 
tache. She flushed girlishly with pleasure at being noticed 
by the lion of the evening. 

“We met in India,” Lord Kellner said, bluntly. It 
was a habit of the great soldier to speak bluntly. 

“Yes,” she said; ‘in India—dear old India!” 

Lord Kellner glanced at her companion. Miss Denton 
intercepted the glance and interpreted it wrongly. ‘“ Let 
me introduce you. Harry—Lord Kellner.” She coloured 
charmingly, and corrected herself. ‘ Mr. Percival—Lord 
Kellner. : 

Lord Kellner bowed stiffly. ‘As it happens, the intro- 
duction is umnecessary. e two have also met, Mr. 
Percival and I,” he paused a moment, and then added, 
with curious distinctness, ‘‘ in India.” . 

“Before I left the Service?” said Harry Percival. He 
seemed to be steadying his voice. 

“Before you left the Service,” nodded Lord Kellner. 
He looked straight into the young man’s eyes. 

“‘Tt was such a pity that Harry had to come home to 
look after his estates, wasn’t it?” remarked Miss Denton. 
‘Harry and I are engaged to be married, you know.” 

It was noticeable that Lord Kellner proffered no con- 
ventional congratulations. Indeed, his next observation 
was a question. ‘“ And Colonel Denton’s daughter would 
have preferred to m a soldier? " he suggested. 

“Of course I would!” she declared vehemently. ‘‘ I’ve 
just been saying to Harry that I don’t seo why he 
shouldn't enter tho Army again. Those stupid old estates 
be looked after quite well by other people, can’t 

ey?” 

oT should imagine so,” Lord Kellner agreed. Suddenly 


Telling of a Brave Man's Sacrifice. 


he straightened his back, 
which had been bent to speak 
to her, and said, with a smile, 
“Have you been in to supper 
yet, Miss Denton?” 

She had not; and, of course, 
the invitation from Lord Kell- 
ner was in the nature of a 
Royal command. Her eycs 
betrayed her delight at the 
honour conferred upon her. 
She took the Field-Marshal’s 
. arm, and nodded to Harry 
Percival. He had been promised the privilege of taki 
her in to supper; but, of course, that must cancelle 
now. She moved off with Lord Kellner, and many curious 
onlookers watched the handsome couple quit the ball- 
room. 

Harry Percival stayed behind. Seemingly he had no 
eos ae for supper. Or if he had, he satisfied it by 
chewing the ends of his waxed moustache. 

* *% * * * 


‘“‘Now what are you going to do?” Lord Kellner 
leant forward and drummed with his finger-nails on the 
table. “I have asked you to come to see me here, at 
the Club, where we can have an uninterrupted chat. 
Does Miss Denton know why you left the Army? Of 
course she doesn’t. The truth was hushed up because you 
wero little more than a boy at the time; and you have 
never an pene her. I say she must be told. Colonel 
Denton’s daughter shall never be cheated into marrying 
a coward.” 

Harry Percival winced. “The word ‘cheat’ is rather 
strong, isn’t it?” 

“So is the word ‘coward,’ ” retorted Lord Kellner. 

Percival gazed round the luxuriously-furnished club- 
room and read no comfort in its leather arm-chairs, its 
writing-tables, and its costly engravings on the walls. 
“ But I love Phyllis——” he protested weakly, 

Poa Are you worthy of her love?” The Field-Marshal was 
stern. 

Percival shook his head. ‘‘ What man would be?” 

“That's true,” assented Lord Kellner. He seemed to 
be pondering something. ‘I speak to you as one gentle- 
man to another,” he went on, at last. ‘‘I can say 


WARD MUIR. 


Our Beauty Contest. 


Full particulars and list of leading 
ladies will be found on page iii. 
of red cover. 


nothing, and I will say nothing. I am bound in honour 


to a silent. I'L tell you why—I am in love with her 
myself.” 

Percival sat up. ‘‘ By Jove, then I haven't the ghost 
of a chance!” 


“You misunderstand me,” Lord Kellner smiled wryly. 
“You have every chance—if you will be honest. Miss 
Denton ig engaged to you. Precisely because I, myself, 
want her to me, I can’t commit the meanness of 
betraying you. Even if I were dishonourable enough to 
do so, the mere fact that I had disillusioned her about 
you would make my suit impossi She would think— 
the world would think—that I had played the sneak to 
gain a wife. I am telling you this plainly, though I am 
not sure that you deserve it; yet I repeat, she must be 
told. Do you ? She must be told.” 

“ You mean that I must tell her myself—must confess, 
in short?” 

“I do. If you don’t confess I shall take some other 
means of preventing marriage. I shall not ‘tell on’ 
rou; but somehow I shall force the engagement to be 

roken off. See?” 

Percival rose. ‘‘I see. My reply is this: I shan’t tell 
her. Nothing would induce me to tell her, until——” he 
hesitated. “ You have said I am a coward. I admit it. 
But I am not the sort of coward you think. . 

“Of the affair in India which lost me my commission, 
I do not speak. It was a momen madness, and I 
have suffered for it, God knows. But I am done with 
that sort of cowardice, for ever. I shall not tell Phyllis 
of it—not yet—because to lose her esteem would kill me. 
That sounds liko cowardice, doesn’t it? It is, and it isn’t. 
For I would rather lose Phyllis than lose her esteem. Do 
you follow me? Perhaps not; no matter. At any rate, 


you now understand why I always hesitated to name the 
date of the wed 2.8 8 

“The long and the short of it is: I give Phyllis up; 
I give her up to you—if you can win her. Let me use 
that writing-table for a moment, and I will write a note 
breaking off the engagement. I shall not tell her why. 
You can read the note if you distrust = honesty.” 

Percival went to the writing-table and wrote his note. 
He handed it to Lord Kellner, but it was returned unread. 
A moment later it was in its envelope, and dispatched by 
@ messenger. 

“And to-morrew,” said Percival, picking up hia hat, 
‘to-morrow I enlist as a private in the ranks.” 

Lord Kellner stared ste him as he left the club. 
“ He’s queer, but I believe he has grit after all,” he 
muttere “This has shaken the nonsense out of the lad 
and done him good. I’m glad. Yes, I'm glad; but I'm 
sorry for little Phyllis. Poor little Phyllis! ” 


* * * * * 


The papers rang with the news. There had been a 
short and sharp engagement on the frontier and the 
tribesmen had been cowed into submission. Field-Marshal 
Lord Kellner had superintended the operations—and had 
crowned his triumph by performing an extraordinary feat 
of heroic daring. Towards the close of the battle he had 
noticed a wounded private who had been left behind in 
the thick of the fight. Lord Kellner had dashed forward and 
an poem had beaten off a group cf the tribesmen and 
had rescued the private and carried nim back into safety. 

The cables throbbed with the special correspondents’ 
stories of the deed. For it had transpired that the private 
was no ordinary Tommy. In hospital he had been identi- 
fied ag Harry Percival, the well-known Society man, who 
had vanished from London so strangely a couple of years 
before. Percival, the owner of thousands of acres, mas- 

uerading as a common soldier! No wonder editors rubbed 
: ir hands in glee, and ransacked their brains for head- 
ines. 

Far away, in India, the drama was being played in 
a different fashion from that which the public watched 
through the medium of their newspapers. 

On the verandah of a bungalow a wounded soldier la 
ona soctentcy Oni, and by his side sat the great Fie 

“‘T haven't thanked you yet-——” murmured the soldier, 
brokenly. 

“No thanks!"? Lord Kellner’s voice was commanding. 
“I'm only too glad I was able to help you, Percival.” 


Harry Percival lay silent for a space. He was strug- 
eling to speak, but could not. = 
“IT know what you want to say,” the Field-Marshal 


spoke gently. “You want to ask about Phyllis.” 

“Ts she going to marry you?” 

‘My dear fellow, I have never asked her!” 

_ os anes a her?" 1% 

“(A grey-haired old fogey like me—to propose to @ 
blithe sone creature like Phyllis? Nonsense!” 
Kellner laughed a gruff laugh, but it was rather forced. 

“ But you said——” 

“Pooh, I was only pretending. I wanted to wake you 
up; I wanted to give you a shock, to make you realise 
that Phyllis was really worth winning. My plan has 
worked. You've retrieved your reputation—I've been 
watching you. That was the main reason why I came up 
to the frontier this time—and a good thing it was, too. 
I guessed that I had been mistaken in you—and I guessed 
right. You have grit; I knew it as roon as you refused 
to confess to Phyllis and chose instead to pay the penalty 
of—of what had happened. Even if you lost her, you 
meant to make yourself worthy of her. Well, you've done 
it, and I congratulate you.” 

Percival gazed at Field-Marshal with wide eyes. 
“ You can’t mean it——” he Li big 

“Oh yes I do. In a fortnight you'll be well enough 
to be transferred home. Phyllis is waiting for you; I 
have ascertained that.” Lord Kellner rose. “I’m glad 
she’s to have a husband who will be re of her.” 

Harry Percival lay back on his couch; his hands were 
trembling. ‘He's a bigger hero than anybody knows,” 
he whispered. 

Lord Kellner turned, on the steps of the verandah. 
“Please dismiss from your mind uny thought of m 
having ever been your rival for Phyllis,” he said. “ 
was only pretending.” 

But Percival knew better. 

For he had caught a glimpse of the Field-Marshal’s 
face as he walked away, and it was drawn with pain. 

+ * * * * 


“Lord Kellner is not the man to fall in love,” is the 
world’s verdict. 
Which only shows that the world’s verdict is some 
y 


times curiously incorrect. 


TOP OF BALLOT-PAPER IN THE UNITED STATES PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The picture above shows the top of 


a ballot-paper on which citizens of 
names of other candidates—in the same party—for the positions of President, 
to vote for all those candidates who are marked down for positions he puts his mark in 


he just puts his cross (X) against the names he selects, much as we do here. The blank column on the right 


9 
“aes 


SOCIALIST LABOR TICKET. 


a page of “P, W.” It measures 25 inches by 17 inches. 


the United States will choose their President. At the foot of the ‘tickets’ come a long list of 
Vice-President, Governor, Lieut.-Governor, Secretary-of-State, and so on. If a Republican wishes 
the circle ; that signifies ‘‘a straight ticket.” If, however, he wishes to vote differently, 
explains itself, 


INDEPENDENT 
NOMINATIONS. 


BLANK COLUMN. 


THE ELECTOR MaY WRITE OF 
THE COLUMN BELOW, UNDER 
TOE TITLE OF TOE OFFICE. 
TUR NAMB OF aNY-PERSON 
WHOSE NaME [S NOT PRINT. 
“ED UPON THS BaLLOT, FOR 
‘WHOM BB OFSIRES TO VOTB 


PEOPLES PARTY TICKET. 


The voting paper is much larger than 


Who fa “ Mymme the Dreamer,” who ?—See next week's “ P.W." 
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HIS APT ILLUSTRATION. 

As the teacher read out: 
to her class a portion of 
Bir Walter Scott's “Ivanhoe,” she came upon the 
word “eloped.” 

“Now, which little boy,” she asked, “can tell me 
what that word ‘eloped’ signifies? ’’ 

A dead silence following, she explained. 

“Tt means ‘ran away,’ ‘carried away,’” she ex- 
plained. “Do you understand? Well, which little boy 
can now give me a sentence with the word ‘eloped’ 
in it?” 

“T can, miss,” answered a small boy at the back of 
the class-room. “Mr. Green’s dog eloped wiv my 
farver’s dinner!” 


COC . 
“T NOTICED, Ella, that you were eating your Building 
far too fast. There was oncea little boy who chok 
throngh doing that; before he had finished his pudding, 


ven. 

“ And what did they do with the rest of the pudding, 
Aunty?” 

COC 

“Wat would you say,” said the prophet of woe, “if 
I were to tell you that in a short space of time all the 
rivers in this country would dry up?” 

“TI would say,” replied the patient man, “go and do 
thou likewise.” 

_—_0Cc 
I LOVE YOU SO. 

Tus manager of the big store stood stock-still out- 
side the little box-like chamber which held the 
telephone of tho establishment, for he was a very 
startled manager indeed. Within the chamber he 
could hear Miss Jones, the typist, speaking, and this 
is a scrap of the conversation the scandalised man 
overheard : 

“TI love you, dear, and only you! I’m weeping my 
heart away! Yes, my darling, speak to me once more! 
I love you, dear—I love you so!’ 

The young woman rang off and stepped out of the 
cabinet to confront the angry manager. 

“Miss Jones,” he said, “that telephone has been 
fixed where it is for the purpose of convenience in 
conducting business, and not for love-making in office 
hours. Iam surprised at you. Don't let 
it occur again!” 

The young woman froze him with a 

lance. 

“T was ordering some new music from 
the publishers for No. 3 department,” she 
explained, icily. 

And then the manager felt that this was 
a cold world indeed. 


lOc 


“CxHiLpREN! children! Don’t make 
such a frightful noise,” said the mother. 

“ We're playing omnibus, mamma,” said 
Mattie, soberly. 

“Yes, I know, dear; but it isn’t 
necessary to make such a terrible 
noise.” 

“Yes, it is, mamma. We've got to 
where Mattie insists on payin’ the fare 
and so do I.” 

_—_O0Cco< 


Macistrats (to burglar): “ Look 
here, my man, if you don’t mend your 
ways you ara sure to come to grief. What made you 
take to such a miserable business?” 

Prisoner: “The business is good enough, only 
bearer your worship and the police it bas been 
ruined.” 


_—_OCo 


HAD HIM THAT TIME. 
Ar a small railway station some time ago the follow- 
ing amusing incident occurred : 
e stationmaster (who is not noted for his affability 
of manner), while examining tickets, came across a 
cattle dealer, well known in the district, who held a 
season ticket. The stationmaster, being aware of this, 
usually passed without troubling him to show it. 
On this occasion, however, he ordered! him in a not 
very polite manner to produce it, adding, in a severe 


“Mind, I want to see it every time you stop at this 
station.” 

Of course, the ticket was produced, and the official 
passed on, looking very important and self-satisfied. 

A few days later, as the early morning mail train 
drew up at the platform at about three o'clock, a 
passenger accosted the solitary porter on duty, and 
asked peremptorily for tho stationmaster. 

“Ho's in bed, sir,” replied the porter. 

“Tell him I want him,” said the passenger. 

The porter disappeared, and, after some delay, re- 
turned, closely followed by the stationmaster, who 
was audibly grumbling at being brought out of bed in 
the cold. 

The latter then found himself confronted by his old 
friend the cattle-dealer, who handed him his season 
ticket, politely asking him to examine it, at the same 
time reminding him that he had a few days ago ex- 
presse] a wish to see it “every time he stopped at the 

* gtatien.” 


Hard work by cay, and Changelete after dinner, will eurely serve to 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


HOW HE WORKED IT. 


“T wear you want a good window-dresser?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the draper. “Can you make a 
window attractive?” 

“ Attractive! I should say I could. I can dresa it 
80 a woman can’t go by withont ivoking in.” 

“Very well, sir, you may try.” 

In haif an hour the pavement in front of the shop 
was crowded with women, all waiting to get a chance 
to peep in. The draper could not understand it, since 
nothing else but a solid piece of black velvet was 
hanging in the window. 

“T didn’t know a simple piece of plain velvet was 
so attractive.” 

-Tain’t that,” said the new man. 
looking at the velvet.” 

“What then?” 

“Why, don’t you see that mirror at the side?” 


SOC 


“They are not 


Teacuer (to Examiner): “You notice that boy who 
stands at the foot of the class? Well, last summer he 
was the smartest boy 

Examiner: “He 1s now. 
class is nearest the fire.” 


in the school.” 
I notice the foot of the 


If they'd had CHANGELETS then! 


A PuysiciaN upon opening the door of his con- 
sultation room asked: “Who has been waiting 
longest?” 

“T have,” spoke up the tailor, “I delivered your 
clothes three months ago.” 

OC 

“Jane,” began Mrs. Newlywed timidly, “I don’t 
suppose—er—that you would—er—object to my getting 
an pie ae Pp” " 

“ Not at all, ma’am !” replied the sleepy maid. “Th 
things never disturb me at all! ” sal a 
SOC 

“Mr. Busxins,” said the proud father, shaking the 
young man warmly by the hand, “ let me tell you that 
you ne aman after my sy heart.” 

es no, sir,” protested the blushin itor; “T’ 
after your daughter's 1” saleasael ia 

SOC 


TOOK HIS CHANCE, 

Two doctors were recently walking together down a 
suburban thoroughfare, when one of them lifted his 
hat to a lady whom they met. 

“A patient?” asked the other. 

‘ Mine — “fl hg Sareot the first doctor. 
Trea’ cr the other or a sma. ” 

“What was it?” . ie 

“A scratch on the cheek.” 

“And what did you prescribe?” 

“I ordered her to refrain absolutely from playing 
thé piano.” 

ae siber poe = astonished. 

rdered her to leave off playing the pi 
scratch on the cheek! war r boas toe Reel 
Se citag eal " 

“Ji you knew the circumstances, you would,” gai 
ie first doctor. “The fact is that a fies ao ice 

me.” 


uy 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 12, 108, 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 
Tue Sunday-school teacher 

was sessed of the 
praiseworthy desire to promote thrift among his class 
of lads. He had given Bill and Johnny sixpence each 
for doing some work for him. 

“T hope to hear, when we meet again,” he said, 
“that you have used the money to some real 
advantage.” 

The next time they met, Bill produced two six- 

neces. 

“Well, done, my lad,” said the delighted teacher ; 
“T am | et to see my lessons are having their 
fruits. But what of your sixpence, Johnny?” said he 
to the other hopeful. 

“Please, sir, I lost it tossin’ wi’ Bill!” 

Se Ol 

“Tg the shoe too small?’’ tenderly asked a fond 
swain of his sweetheart, who was moaning about 
cramped toes. 

“Qh, no! The shoe is just right, but my foot is 
too big—that’s all.” 

_C OC 
JUST WHAT SHE WANTED (). 

A GENTLEMAN wished to make his wife a present of 
a lace scarf, but had no desire to pay an extravagant 
pTice. 

“JT want you to buy a nice lace scarf for Cousin 
Amelia,” he said to his spouse. “‘Choose something 
nice—something you would get for yourself.” 

The wife, however, had her own ideas as to generosity 
in buying presents, and the purchase, when she made 
it, consisted of a very simple article. 

“Hm!” said the husband ; “is it what you would 
have chosen for yourself?” 

“Exactly !” she replied. 

“Well, my dear, keep it, I meant it for you!” he 
explained, with an amiable smile. 

Sr ee Ol a od 

Moruer (reading telegram): “ Henry telegraphs thet 
the football match is over, and he came out of it with 
three broken ribs.” 

Father (eagerly): “And who won?” 

Mother: “He doesn’t say.” 

Father (impatiently): “Bother it all! That boy 
never thinks of anybody but himsclf. Now I must wait 
until I get the morning paper.” 


COCO 
HISTORY UP-TO-DATE. 

Tue inspector was examining Standard I., and all 
the class had been specially told beforehand by their 
master: 

“Don’t answer unless you are almost cértain your 
answer is correct.” 

History was the subject. 

“Now, tell me,” said the inspector, “who was the 
mother of our great Scottish hero, Robert Bruce?” 

He pointed to the top boy, then round the class. 
There was no answer. Then, at last, the heart of the 
teacher of that class leaped with joy. The boy who 
was standing at the very foot had held up his hand. 

“Well, my boy,” said the inspector, encouragingly, 
“who was she?” 

“Please, sir, Mrs. Bruce!” 

COC 

Mrs. Brown: “I have such a lovely present for my 
husband !”? 

Mrs. Smith: ‘ What is it??? 

Mrs. Brown: ‘A pair of slippers. 
pleased? ’’ 

Mrs. Smith: “Yes. 
from him?” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘Oh, nothing,much—a diamond ring, 
I suppose, or a new silk dress.”’ 

SOC 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 

Tue other day a man walked into a barber’s shop, 
deposited upon a table a number of art‘cies which he 
took from a satchel, and arranged them with artistic 
care. “This is pomade,” said the visitor. 

“T am well supplied,” said the barber. 

“This ig years grease.” 

T am full up with bear’s grease.” 

“Here is'some fine bay rum.” 

“Don’t doubt it, but I make my own bay rum, an'l 
put on foreign labels. Nobody knows the difference.” 
“Here is some patent cosmetic for the moustache.” 

“T know it is for the moustache, also for the 
whiskers, and all that, but I’m thoroughly stocked, 
and reeking with cosmetic at present.” 

“Here are an electric brush, a duplex eliptic hair 
dye. lavender water, and a patent face powder.” 

“T don’t want any of them.” 

“1 know you don’t.” 

“Then why do you ask me to buy them?” 

“T did not ask you to buy them. Did I say any- 
thing to you about buying them?” 

“Come to think of it, you didn’t.” 

“TY did not come here to sell anything. I only wish 
to let you know that I possess all the toilet articles 
that a p4ntleman has any business with. Now don’t 
try to sell me anything or praise up your wares. I am 
stocked, stocked, stocked. Now give me an easy 
shave without asking me to buy anything.” 


Won’t he be 


What do you expect to get 


save the saddest sinner ! 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 12, 1908. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
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A olin Srory 


By Celebrated Violinists. 


MISCHA ELMAN 
(Tells how he received his “Amats” from the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz). 

My two favourite violins are, first, a magnificent 
Amati, which was purchased on my behalf by my 
teacher, Professor Auer, at St. Petersburg, about four 
years ago. 

At that time I had not yet commenced my public 
career, and I was not in a position to pay the large sum 
demanded for this instrument. But some months 
later I had an invitation to play at the palace of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, when the Duke was 
so delighted with my performance that he offered to 
buy mea a violin. 

The friend who was with me on this occasion in- 
formed His Highness of the position in connection 
with the violin on which I was playing, and he 
immediately paid the full amount owing on the violin 
desiring me to keep it as a memento of my visit. 

My other instrument is a magnificent Stradivarius 
of the finest period, which formerly belonged to Joseph 
Joachim, and was purchased some years ago by the 
celebrated German violinist, Willy Burmester, who 
used it for several years as his concert violin, and 
from whom I bought it last spring. 

I may add that this violin is now valued at over 
3,000 guineas. 


Mr. W. H. SQUIRE 


(Who, although a violoncellist—and an exceptionally fine 
one—may well be tncluded in this article). 


I possess a very fine specimen of a violoncello by 
Carlo Bergonzi—date about 1740. 

It was formerly in the possession of the late Gustave 
Libotton, from whose executors I purchased it in 1894. 

Certain musical instrument dealers decline to admit 
that Bergonzi (whose violins are most eagerly sought 
by professional and amateur alike) ever did make a 
violoncello, and ascribe the one under notice to 
Domienaes Montagnana “the mighty Venetian.” 

But there are other dealers equally willing to stake 
their reputations that the instrument in question is 
the undoubted handiwork of Bergonzi. 

Nevertheless, all are agreed that it is an instrument 
of the highest class, with a tone of extraordinary 
brilliance and power, combined with that wonderful 
quality only to be obtained from the creations of the 
great Cremonese masters. 


Miss KATHLEEN PARLOW 


(Love at first sight is her confession in regard to her 
favourite violin). 

I saw my famous Guarnarius violin in Berlin, fell 
in love with it at once, and my friends immediately 
purchased it for me. 

I believe it once belonged to Volti. 


Miss MARIE HALL 
(Whose career as a violinist is one of the most interesting 
in the history of music). 

My favourite violin is a Stradivarius, one of the 
best period, made in 1709. It belonged for some time 
to Viotti (it is called the “ Viotti Strad’’), and was 
often played on by Paganini. 

Afterwards it became the property of a Royal family, 
in whose possession it remained, I believe, for nearly 
a andes: years, without being used at all. 

About three and a half years ago, my own violin 
at that time being s Guadanini, I wanted to buy 
either a Stradivarius or a Guarnarius, and went to 
Mr. George Hart, of Wardour Street, the finest and 
greatest violin dealer in the British Isles, and he, to 
my great joy, found the “ Viotti Strad” for me. 

I paid £1,600 for it, and on my first tour in 
‘America was offered £2,000 for it. But I do not think 
anything would ever induce me to part with it. 


JOHANNES WOLFF 
(Swears by his “ Nameless One"), 


I have three violins—an Amati, a Guarnarius, and 
an “unknown.” 

The Amati and the Guarnarius are both beautiful 
instruments, but it is the “nameless one,” made by 
some despised, yet master hand, that is tho darling of 
my heart, my “wife,” my everything. It is, tike all 
the best violins, of Italian make, that much we know, 
and I came by it quite simply. . 

I was paying a visit to the Duke di Camposelice, an 
Italian nobleman, and hoe showed me this mysterious 


instrument, which he had picked up quite casually. 
I tried it and fell in love with it at once. 

The Duke asked me if I liked it, and on my replying 
warmly that I did, he insisted on my keeping it. It has 
been all over the world with me without malar 
_ Strangely enough, much as I prize it, I have never 
insured it, though I have often meant to do so. And 
now I feel that if I were to insure it something would 
be certain to happen to it, and break my heart. 


JOSKA SZIGETI 
(Strangely enough, does nod think the story of his violin 
romantic). 

The story of my violin is a very unromantic one. 

When I was about ten years old I wad playing at a 
concert in my native country (Hungary). After the 
concert, a lady came to see mo in the artistes’ room, 
and asked me if I could come and play at an “At 
Home” she was giving the following te & 

I did so, and what was my very great surprise when, 
the next day, I received from my hostess the violin I 


now play upon. 

It is one produced the Amati school, and had 
been in the possession of that lady’s family for many 
years. 

I also have a Guadanini, which was given me by 


a friend, but there is no special history attaching to it. 


Mr. JAN HAMBOURG 
(Cannot decide between two). 


My favourite violin is a “Grand Pattern” Amati 
which was given me as a Christmas present by my 
brother, Mark. I am particularly f of it because 
it is so remarkably responsive to the slightest touch 
and because it has such a beautiful, full, round tone. 

Another violin of mine of which I am almost equally 
fond is a magnificent Guarnarius known as the 
“Queen.” This beautiful instrument was given me 
by a well-known literary man, whv is also a very keen 
musical amateur. He never fails to attend all my 
London concerts. 

Violins vary very much according to the weather, 
and the result is that I hardly ever know until the 
last minute which of my two instruments I shall use. 
Every change of weather has an effect on them, so 
that sometimes ono is better to play on, and sometimes 
the other. 

io. 
NOT A HUSTLER. 

A GENTLEMAN who was waiting for his train at a 
certain railway station, one day asked a porter, who 
was lying on one of the seats, where the station- 
master lived. The porter lazily pointed to the house 
with his foot. 

The gentleman, very much struck by the man’s 
laziness, said : 

“If you can show me a lazier action than that, my 
good man, I’ll give you half-a-crown.” 

The porter, not moving an inch, replied: ‘‘ Put it 
in my pocket, guv’nor.”’ 

— 

“T wEaR you are going to marry Charley?” 

“Yes; he asked me last evening.” 

“Let me congratulate you. Charley is all right. He 
is one of the nicest fellows I was ever engaged to.” 

—— ee fe 

Departine Guest: “We've had a simply delightful 
time!” 

Hostess: “I’m so glad. At the same time, I regret 
that the rain kept all our best people away.” 

sf 


Visitor: “What a remarkable voice that young 
lady downstairs has! It must have a range of at least 
three and a half octaves.” 

Renter: “Three and a half octaves? It has a range 
of six flate and a top attic!” 

——s {~. ——— 

Lavy: “Do you know where Johnny Tucker lives, 
my little boy?” 

Little Boy: ‘‘ He ain’t home, but if you give me a 
penny I’ll find him for you.” 

Lady: “All right. Now, where is he?” 

Little Boy : ‘Thanks. I’m him.” 
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Royalties Who have Become Nuns and Monks, 


THE news that the Grand Duchess Elizabeth of 
Russia, a sister of the Tsarina and the widow of the 
Grand Duke Sergius, has entered a nunnery near 
Moscow, will come as a surprise to no one who is well 
acquainted with affairs at the Russian Court. 

Ever since the ghastly assassination of her husband 
the Grand Duchess has wanted to retire from public 
life, and a recent marriage has made her retirement 
possible. A passionate lover of children, she has none 
of her own, but when the Grand Duke Paul was 
exiled from Russia for marrying a second time against 
the wishes of the Tsar, the Grand Duchess Elizabeth 
i tae his motherless children, a boy and a girl. 

The marriage has freed the Grand Duchess; she has 
taken the veil as a novice, and she will probably 
iater subscribe to the strictest conventual vows. 

About the time of King Alfonso’s marriage there 
were persistent rumours that his mother, Queen 
Maria Christina, intended to take the veil. Now that 
the King is happily married and the direct succession 
to the throne is secured, it is more than probable 
that Her Majesty will carry out her desire. 

Mexico's Monastic Emperor. 

A similar rumour has gone the rounds with reference 
to the Dowager Queen of Portugal, but in this case 
the rumour is most probably baseless. 

If Mexico were ta think better of its murder of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and decide to reestablish a 
monarchy, it would have to seek its new emperor in 
a monastery. A few weeks ago Prince Augustine de 
Iturbide, the heir to the throne, joined the Third 
Order of St. Francis. 

In the fashionable society of most of the European 
capitals Prince Augustine was prominent for many 
years, but, as in the case of the Grand Duchess 
Elizabeth of Russia, an assassination preyed on his 
mind, and after a recent severe illness he decided to 
retire from the world. 

The other day the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne 
received in private audience a Dominican monk who 
gave his name as Brother Raymond. The Cardinal 
and the monk remained for some time in prayer. 

Many were surprised at the unusual honour done to 
a poor priest, until it was whispered that the monk 
was none other than Princo Charles of Lowenstein, in 
whose veins flows the blood of kings and crusading 
princes. 

Dead Against Duelling. 

It is only a few woeks since His Highness took the 
vows. Several reasons have been given for the step. 
One is that the Prince is a victim of unrequited love, 
the other that he is disgusted at the small progress 
made by his anti-duelling campaign. 

The first reason is rather absurd, for the Prince is 
nearly seventy-five years old, and is still passionately 
devoted to the memory of his late wife- 

The second reason may have something in it, for 
though the Prince found converts in the Kings of 
Saxony and Wurtemberg, and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, it was known that the Kaiser himself dis 
approved secretly of the Anti-Duelling League, and 
the crusade has made comparatively little progress. 

It is much more probable, however, that it is the 
memory and lingering influence of his dead’ wife that 
have led him to the gate of the monastery. 

Four of his children ara in convents; ona is a poor 
sister of charity of St. Francisca of Aachen, another 
is in a lonely convent among the mountains of 
Bohemia, a third is in a Hungarian convent of the 
strictest rule, and a fourth is a Benedictine nun at 
Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. 


Portugal's Princely Pretender. 

The last has as her companion the widow of an ex- 
King of Portugal, the Archduchess Adelaide, who 
married the Duke of Braganza, after he had been 
forced to abdicate from the Portuguese throne. 

If it is true that her son, Prince Miguel of Braganza, 
intends to make a bid for the throne his father lost, 
the old lady may yet become a very important per- 
sonage, and still more so when Francis Joseph dies 
and her daughter’s step-son becomes Emperor of 
Austria. She has also a grand-daughter who is the 
titular abbess of the Convent of Noble Ladies at 
Prague. 

Another royal monk is Prince Prisdang of Siam, 
who, like Prince Charles of Lowenstein, is enormously 
wealthy. He has travelled all over the world, and 
every capital in Europo has done him honour. He was 
especially welcomed by King Edward, and he stayed 
here for some timo. 

He returned to Siam, and afterwards, clad in the yel- 
low robe of the Buddhist Brotherhood, his hair closely 
cropped, his feet bare, he made a pilgrimage to India. 
He is now in the Kotahena Temple, near Colombo. 


*Mymms the Dreamer,” our new serial, begins next weok. 


a forwa rd, 


By ‘‘Chisstrap,” 

I worz I am not one of those one-eyed crcakers who 
contend that the British Army is going tu the dogs, 
simply because they happen no longer to be in it. 

At the same time I think the general state of our 
Army is eminently unsatisfactory, and I base this 
contention mainly.on the gradual disappearance from 
its ranks of Private Hodge. 

Every year sees an increasing number of town-bred 
recruits entering the Army. ‘This is inevitable in 
view of the growth of towns and the depopulation of 
the country districts. 

But I don't think people realise what a serious 
matter this “Cockneyfication” of the Army is. 

Of course, the Cockney soldier has his points, and 
in “Private Ortheris” Kipling sketches the best of 
them, his nimblenccs of wit, and general mental alert- 
ness, and his terrier-like pluck. 

But, in the qualities that weigh most heavily in 
deciding battles, Private ’Arry is generally greatly 
the inferior of Private Hodge. 

Inferior in Physique. 


To begin with he has no woodcraft. Take ’Arry 
away from his bricks and mortar and he is lost. 
Hodge, on the other hand, is always at his best where 
after all battles are usually fought—that is, in the 


open. 

The best of all scouts is your ex-poacher, and at all 
times Hodge is better than ’Arry at the most important 
work of scouting. 

Then, curiously enough, the peasant endures dis- 
ciplino better than the townsman. This certainly is 
rather strange, for it. might well ba thought that the 
Cockney, accustomed as he is to the ordered life of big 
towns, would be more amenable to disnipling than the 
open-air man. But this is not so. The townsman 
chafes under discipline, where the country man accepts 
it as ordered by the powers that be. 

Then ’Arry is generally inferior in physique to 
Hodge. Of course, if you get a youth of the skilled 
artisan class who has been decently brought up, he 
may be fully the physical equal, if not, indeed, the 
superior of the country lad who is one of a large 
family reared on an agricultural! labourer’s wages. 


Weedy Cockneys join the Army. 


But, unfortunately, we do not get many town-bred 
youths of that class in the Army—the majority come 
from the depths, and are physically poor. 

I know that military training and the regular life 
and food of barracks work wonders with these weedy 
youths, so that you would hardly recognise them after 
a few months’ service. But the improvement is to some 
extent fictitious. 

_Army life may put inches on to their chests and 
biceps, but it cannot, and nothing can give them that 
stamina in which they are naturally deficient. 

I daresay a Cockney regiment would lick a country 
one at a forced march, in a sudden dash, or in any 
operation calling for short, sharp work, for they 
would have moro “go” and nervous energy, but when 
it comes to endurance, to prolonged exertion, Hodge, 
Se in natural stamina, ts ’Arry all along the 

e. 

And it is not only a matter of physical, but of moral 
stamina, perhaps the most important quality of all in 
a soldier. 

Of course, there are cowards among country men, 
but, as a rule, the peasant will stand fire better than 
the townie. 

The horrors of war make a deeper impression on 
the quick, sensitive Cockney than on tho stolid, slow- 
moving yokel. The latter, in a way, has not the 
sonse to feel frightened. 


Bull-dog Courage. 


, As TI have said, among the good qualities of Private 
'Arry is his terrier-like pluck; but Hodge's courage 
is of the bull-dog order, and a bull-dog will beat a 
terrier, howover good, every time. 

Finally, here is an extract from General Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s book on the Russo-Japanese War: 

“As we rode along I had an interesting talk with 
X and. one of his staff. They were both very strong 
as to the supcriority of the peasant over the city-bred 
man. Y said that the extra intelligence of the latter 
does nct compensate for the solidity and innate 
ae of the ales a 

t air to say that if anyone knows anythi 
Whigs Ae nhing snare a the J ARS ai 

nd so, without wishing to poach on the preserves 
of Mr. P. W.’s Pet Pessimist, I say that ‘the dis- 
appearances of Private Hodge from our Army is an 
extremelr serious matter, and that if there is one 
reason stronger than another why we should get “ back 
to the land,” it is that Private ’Arry, good little man 
though he is, is not quite enough to keep our end up 
in the Armageddon of the future. 


Private COd8e! 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


In commenting on her 
escapade, the lady who 
recently gained admission to 
the floor of the House of 
Commons is reported as | 
saying : 4 Ny — 

“It was, strictly speaking, We 
a breach of honour to Ais _/, 
do as I did, after beitig ae 
introduced by a member an’ 

a friend. But a breach of 
honour can be excused on some occasions——" 

Well, assuming the lady did use these words, she 
is, of course, entitled to her opinion. But I don't 
think anyone but a woman would contend that a 
breach of honour ever can bo excusable, and, without 
wishing to be personal, I say that such a contention 
simply shows that in common with most, if not all, of 
her sex tha lady in question has no sense of honour 
as men understand it. 

I don’t know—don’t faint, thero are one or two 
things I don’t know—-who invented the saying, “All 
is fair in love and war.” But even if it were a man 
who first preached this rather pernicious doctrine, it 
is women far more than mer# who practise it. 

So far as love is concerned, if you review the historic 
love affairs of the world, you will find that it was 
generally the woman who stuck at nothing to gain 
her end. 

Of course, a man in lovo will stick at nothing, too. 
But, as a rule, he fights in the open. It is the 
woman who sticks at nothing in the way of unfair 
means. 

Then war. Why, modern war is hedged round by 
all sorts of rules and restrictions—you mustn’t fire on 
the Red Cross, you mustn’t poison your enemy’s water 
supply, you mustn’t try to pick off his generals, 
though you may do your best to capture them, and 
there are lots of other things you mustn't do 
in war. 

Women understand the Red Cross idea, because that 
appeals to their sympathies with the weak and suffer- 
ing. But I don’t think you'll ever get a woman to 
understand why you shouldn’t pop prussic acid in 
your opponent’s wells, or take pot-shots at his com- 
mander-in-chief. 

This moral blindness is due to the fact thaf the 
average woman has no senso of honour. It isn’t her 
fault; it’s a part, or rather a missing part, of her 
mature. 

She regards questions of honour from an entirely 
different standpoint from man, and, in a sense, she is 
incapable of dishonourab!e conduct, because there is 


9 


“THERE is no sport in 
the world to compare with 
ching, and no occupation 
alt so fascinating,” so {?! 
an old poacher once gleefully i*!)..: 
remarked. He wis very 
roud indeed, and thought 
it no little honour to revel 
in the name of a “night 
sportsman.” 

He expressed the most 
profound contempt for the 
usual run of gamekecpers, regarding them as @ very 
ordinary and often very ignorant set of men. He was 
also very contemptuous with regard to the person who 
illicitly catches rabbits, and on the strength of this 
claims to be a poacher. 

Your genuine poacher is no slouching ragged 
individual. He is well dressed, sometimes even 
aspiring to a frock-coat and a silk hat, and he has an 
excellent knowledge of natural history—of the ways 
and habits of game. Of necessity, to be successful, 
he must be a really clever man. 

He spends the greater portion of his spare time 
observing the habits of game, paying special attention 
to tho articles they prefer for food. For this reason 
an invaluable piece of apparatus is a powerful pair of 
field-glasses. Hoar after hour the poacher will watch 

ame at long distances in order to notice exactly the 

ind of plante and vegetables they feed upon. 

A well-trained dog is another valuable accessory, 
and a good her will spend a large amount of time 
and energy in training a dog, which in time takes the 
keenest interest in its work. A poacher’s dog is one 
of the most sagacious animals imaginable, and it is 
never really happy unless noiselessly tracking some 
species of game. 

“ By far the most remunerative branch of the sport 
is pheasant poaching,” said the grizzled sportsman. 

pheasant poachers make quite handsome 
livings. This is how sucha man scts about the work : 

First, he has to keep a good watch on the keepers. 
A common method is to tie bits of black thread in 
various places amongst the trees and paths. A 
broken thread shows that somebody has passed that 
way, and by such means the poacher is able to get 
accurate knowledge of the movements of the keepers. 

Should he have a suspicion that a keeper is some- 
where about, he assures himself by whistling through 
a specially-constructed, circular piece of tin. By eo 
doing a curious squeaking noise is made which 
resembles that made by many rabbits in a net. The 
poacher then waits under cover, and if the keeper 


“ No, Says Our Pet Misogynist. 


Telling the Secrets of the Most Engrossing 
Sport in the World, 


WEEK ENDING 
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no standard of honour 
among women as there is 
among men. Catch a man 
out in a dishonourable 
action, and, as a rule, he is 
ashamed. Itis not so much 
the effects or the possible 
consequences of his be. 
haviour as conscience that 
overwhelms him. He may 
be in for heavy punishment, 
but he is not so much concerned with that as with 
the disgraco in the eyes of other men, unless, of course, 
he is a hopeless blackguard and no man. 

A woman, on the other hand, detected in a low 
action—that is, low from man’s point of view—is 
not, as a rule, ashamed. She may be alarmed at the 
thought of possible pains and penalties, but generally 
she is simply angry at being found out. 

The ethical aspect of the case does not trouble her 
at all. Why should it, when she is constitutionally 


incapable of regarding questions of honour as men 


regard them? 

I admit that women sometimes show a strong sense 
of honour in their dealings with men. But this is 
not because they have, like most men, an innate sensu 
of honour, but simply because they know that decent 
men prize honour above everything, and that there- 
fcre it is not advisable to run counter to their most 
cherished ideals. 

In their relations between themselves, however, 
women seldom show any sense of honour. They 
don’t trust each other as men trust each other, ani 
friendship, as two men may know it, is unknown 
among women. 

It is sad, but it is as true as it is inevitable. 

For women are ever at, more or less, secret war with 
each other, fighting for a man, for a child, for social 
distinction, for many things. 

Men, of course, compete against each other, but 
for different objects, and in a different way. They 
fight according to recognised rules, and woe betide the 
one who breaks them. 

Women, on the other hand, know no rules, and 
seize their advantage where they may. 

They are born casuists, and no woman gives her 
word of honour without mental reservation. 

It isn’t her fault. Nature ordains that she should 
gain by cunning what men take by force. Above all, 
she believes that “the end justifies the means,” a 
creed incompatible with # sense of honour. 

Only a woman would have said, “A breach of honour 
can be excused on some occasions.” 


does not come up he knows 
that it is perfectly safo to 
continue operations. 

Very often the pheasants 
are caught in nets. In 
such cases it is usual to 
break a wing or leg after 
wringing the bird’s neck, 
otherwise poultry dealers 
would scarcely be likely to 
purchase them ; sportsmen 
and the police are very 
suspicious where unbroken birds are concerned. When 
the poacher is after grouse, he sets up looped pieces 
of cord, so that when the bird gets its head in the 
loop the more it tugs the tighter the cord becomes. 

. favourite method, however, is the usc of an 
ordinary rabbit-trap. This is baited with raisins, or 
sometimes with some essential oil which will temp‘ 
the birds. When tho pheasant comes and pecks tho 
bait, the pressure releases the toothed jaws, which 
spring together around the bird’s neck, causing 
instantaneous death. This mcthod is preferred by 
poachers, because there is no noise, smoke, or any- 
thing to attract attention. 

In order to catch hares the poacher works upon 
the insensate ouriosity exhibited by these creatures. 
The poacher remains very still, and then imitates the 
animal’s voice. Any hares in the vicinity at once 
rush up, and the poacher bags them by means of one 
of the many reliable noiseless guns now in use. 

The professional poacher usually considers rabbit 
poaching beneath him, preferring to concentrate his 
energies upon the higher branches of his profession. 

The most successful rabbit poachers, however, are 
largely dependent upon their specially-trained dogs. 
The man will set his nets in a covert, and then his 
dog does the rest, covering a large area and driving 
the rabbits to the trap portion. 

There is a considerable amount of dare-devilment 
about poachers, and a certain amount of healthy 
rivalry between them and their foes—the keepers and 
the police. 

Sometimes, out of shecr audacity, a poacher will 
fasten part of his spoil to a keeper’s house, leaving 9 
piece of paper with his name scribbled on to 
exasperate the keeper. Sometimes even a poacher 
will take a bet with one of the heads of polico that he 
will poach in a certain place without the police being 
able to catch him. The police have a certain amount 
of admiration for such keen sportsmen; they often 
compare notes afterwards, and it is seldom that the 
police win. 


Are you getting married? If so, a Changeleta prize would help you in the furnishing, 
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Another 
Incident in 
the 
Eventful 
Life of 
Mr. Button. 


“Tr’s gamblin’,” said Mr. Button severely, as he slowly 
filled his pipe, “gamblin’, that’s what it is.” 

“But the Rector got it up, George,” persisted his wife, 
“‘an’ Miss Morrison sold me the ticket—she a district 
visitor an’ all.” 

“TI don’t care,” said tho gardener, doggedly, “ it’s 
gamblin’, chuckin’ away a shillin’. Besides, what would 
you do with the pianer if you won it? You can’t play it, 
and I wouldn't let you if you could—can’t abear the noise 
nohow. What I says is, what’s the good of it to you?” 

Mrs. Button was silent, and the gardener with a sniff of 
meet placed his muddy boots on the fender and lighted 

is pipe. 

Presently Mrs. Button paused in her task of clearing 
the table. 

“We could sell it,” she suggested, hopefully. 

Mr. Button removed his pipe from his mouth and gravely 
contemplated the blackened ceiling. 

“Yes,” he agreed after a long pause, “wo could sell 

Lct’s ’ave a look at the paper an’ the ticket.” 

His wife obediently handed over a green handbill and a 
small piece of pasteboard with the figure eight upon it. 
‘The former, supplemented by his wife’s remarks, told Mr. 
Button all he wanted®to know. 

It appeared that a wealthy maiden lady having no 
partic use for a splendid grand piano valued at least at 
fifty pounds, had given it to be raffied at the forthcoming 
charity bazaar to be held in the Rectory grounds. 

“Fifty pounds,” repeated Mr. Button severa] times, 
“fifty pounds! Fancy payin’ fifty pounds for a pianer! 
Why, Bill Glover bought one for thirt shillin’, which was 
cheaper than the fina ’e got for ‘ittin’ Ginger Bates for wot 
’e said to ‘im the first day ‘is darter played it.” 

Then Mr. Button rose and donned his cap. 

“Shan’t be long.” he announced, as he strolled off for 
his usual visit to the “ Lion and Lamb.” 

But although a heated political nt was in pro- 
press, and the landlord was standing drinks round on the 
ot ang i of having obtained a sovereign from a motorist 
who killed a stray mongrel outside the inn that after- 
noon, Mr. Button took little interest in the proceedings 
and. was strangely silent that evening. 

“How many people ‘ave taken tickets for this ‘ere 
planers ” he asked his wife as they were retiring for tho 
night. 

“Lor, I don’t know,” cried Mrs. Button. “T expect 
old Dindleshanks could tell you, ’e printed the tickets an’ 


it. 


things.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Button, carelessly; but kefore he went 
to sleep he had taken a firm resolve to seek out Mr. 
Bindleshanks on the morrow. 

* * * * * 


parish rejoiced in the name of Bindle- 
to be exact. The in- 
in awe of 

spent some years in London 
And when ill-health had driven 

to his native heath, he had set up 

a small printing press in his cottage and_ occasionally 
obtained odd work which, nara by his wages as 
verger, and a monthly contribution from a son who was 
doing well abroad, enabled him to live pretty comfortably. 

He was a small man with a big head, and Mr. Button 
on his way to work found him leisurely beating some mats 
at the vestry door. 

“‘Good mornin’,” said the gardener affably. | 

“ Morning,” grunted Mr. Bindleshanks, giving a mat a 
vigorous shake. Mr. Button had once cast a doubt upon 
a particularly interesting story that he had told at the 
“ Lion and Lamb,” and the verger still remembered it. 

“This ‘ere bazaar will mean a lot o’ work for you, I 
suppose,” continued Mr. Button carefully depositing his 
basket and garden tools on the path, and iceling for his 


The verger of the 
thanks—Josiah Bindleshanks, 
habitants of Littledale stood somewhat 
him for he had 


ag a compositor. 
him back 


pipe. 

i will,” said Mr. Bindleshanks, eyeing the gardener’s 
well-filled pouch somewhat covetously. 

“Come out ’ere an’ ‘ave a rest an’ a smoke,” suggested 
the gardener. “I ain't in no immediate ’urry.” 

The verger hesitated, he had left his tobacco at home, 
ahd the sight of Mr. Button filling his pipe gave him an 
intense longing for a smoke. ; 

“All right,” he grunted, and dropping the mat he had 
ust shaken, he donned his coat and strolled down into tho 
ne where the gardener was standing. ; 

The latter used his natural gift of diplomac 
full extent; they sat on a stile and smoked anc 
Mr. Button leading the conversation round to 


to its 
talked, 
the 


—— eee 
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forthcoming bazaar, and from the bazaar 
to tho raffle for the fifty-pound “ pianer.” 

“You must have printed a lot o’ 
tickets, Mr. Bindleshanks,” he said at 
length. 

“Two ‘andred I printed,” replied the 
verger, “an’ that was about a ’undred 
and fifty too much as it’s turned out.” 
= Mr. Button had reat difficulty in 
epressing a cry of joy at this intelligence, but by an 
effort he disguised his feelings. 

7 Ain t it gone well?” he queried carelessly. 

- No; ‘00 could expect it to go well, I should like to 

Why, Papo ie Se at a pease to fotka mound Hee! 

’ uldn’t get it into any o’ the cottages Ou 
knocked the kitchen and paslone into one. sa great 
awkward thing it is; the Reverend is disappointed, but 

‘e's closed the list. "E gave it to me this morning to 
a for ’im.” 

ith an air of importance the verger drew out a sli 
of paper, and Mr. Button carelessly stretched out his han 
and took it from him. 

“It's nearly all the women what ‘ave taken tickets,” he 
said, studying the names that were written in the Rector's 
ecrawling ‘hand. 

“Men ain’t such fools,” declared Mr. Bindleshanks, 
a eae from his pipe. 

ou've ‘it it,” agreed Mr. Button, admirin i 
further mental tober sai a SNE 

“Well, I must get back to work,” said the verger. 

Mr. Button reluctantly returned the paper. 

_ ‘You don’t ’appen to know what the winning number 
is, do you?” 

oe No, I don’t,” said Mr. Bindleshanks shortly. ‘‘ If TI 
did, I’d—” he broke off and added, ‘* No one won't 
know until the day of the bazaar; the Revercnd’s goin’ 
to ’ave all the numbers shook up in a hat, and the one ’e 
fetches out first gets the piancr.” 

_The verger moved away with a nod, and Mr. Button 
picked up ‘his tools and resumed his jouincy to the garden 
which he should have reached more than half an hour 
before. 

‘It means spendin’ a lot o’ money,” he muttered to 
himself, “an’ it will take a lot of careful workin’; still, 
a pianer like that is worth ‘avin’, weli worth ‘avin’.” 

His brains were busier than his hands that day, and the 
garden he was tending suffered in consequence. But when 
he departed homewards in the afternoon he had mapped 
out his plan of campaign. 

At the top of the lane he mot his near neighbour, Mr. 
Hunsett, and as his name, or rather his wife’s name 
figured on the verger’s List, Mr. Dutton stopped and 
entered into conversation. 

“As F ped missis taken a ticket for this ‘ere pianer?” 
ho asked carelessly after a few minutes. 

Mr. Hunsett’s face darkened, he doubled up his fists, 
and eyed the gardener aggressively. 

“Don't you mention pianer to me,” he roared, “ unless 
you're lookin’ for trouble. The missis did buy a ticket, 
an’ when she told me about it I was that mad at the 
waste of money that I tore the blankety thing up.” 

‘* Tore it up,” d Mr. Button, incredulously. 

“ Yes, tore it up,” repeated Mr. Hunsett with emotion; 
“and the missis swears it was the ticket which would 
have won the pianer.” 

“T don’t expect it would,” said Mr. Button, t ing to 
hide his joy at having been saved at least one dalkng’ 
and muttering something about his tea, the gardener 
hurried along. 

If there were only a few more hasty-tempered men like 
Mr. Hunsctt in Littledale how it would ease his task! 

In the evening he manazed to get a meek-looking little 
man on one side. This gentleman, whose name was White, 
was reputed to be the most henpecked man in Littledale, 
and Button looked upon bis task with him as the most 
diflicult. 

“Tear your wife’s got a ticket in this ‘ere gamble 
that’s comin’ on,” he eaid, carelessly, after having stood 
the meek man a drink. 

Thereupon the meek man let forth such a flow of 
language that a tramp who was sitting on the other side 
of the yeni upset some of his beer, smashed his clay 
pie, and szt listening with awed amazement. 

The gardener glanced nervously round. 

“Old on, Ted,” he pleaded, “or someone will ‘ear 
rou.” 

. Mr. White announced with lurid oloquence that he 
didn’t care who heard him. 

“Someone will tell your wife,” warned Mr. Button. 

Mr. White stopped short in a striking passage, took a 
long pull at his tankard, choked, tried to laugh, choked 
again, and then lapsed into moody silence. 

“What's upset you, Ted?” queried the gardcner after a 
pause. 

‘The pianer,” replied Mr. White keeping himself well 
in check. ‘ My missis told me to buy ’er a ticket, and 
then, after I'd been an’ paid the shillin’, she changed ‘er 
mind; told me I was a fool to buy it and knocked it off 
my allowance. What I ses about pianers is——” 

Vhat Mr. White had to say about these instruments, 
or at all events about that particular one, is 
unprintable. 

“Vil give you a 
Button, generously, 
breath. 

“Why?” 
suspicion. : 

Mr. Button lowered his voice. 

“You see,” he said confidentially, “I've got a niece 
what’s goin’ to be married soon, an’ the missis an’ me 
was thinkin’ that if we could get that picner it would be 
a nice present for ‘er.” 3 P 

“T sec,” said Mr. White, fumbling in his pocket. “ You 
couldn't make it a bob, I suppose?” ; 

“No,” said Mr. Button promptly. ‘To my mind the 
tickets ain't worth a tanner, but I'll give you that for it 
out of friendship.” . 

After a little more argument the transaction was 


tanner for your ticket,”» said Mr. 
when his friend stopped for lack of 


a 
demanded the meek man with manifest 


It is called “ Mymme the Dreamer,” 


completed, Mr. White being sworn to eecrecy as the 
gardener said he wanted it to be a surprise if he won it. 

The next three days Mr. Button worked harder than 
he had ever worked in his life, and even his fortile imagi- 
nation almost gave way under the etrain. But he had 
peesicnlly succeeded in his object, although it had cost 
im about three pounds. 

_The inhabitants of Littledale were not fond of specula- 

tion, nor did they see the use of a grand piano which it 
would be im ble to get into their houses. Most of 
them had bought tickets because the Rector had asked 
them to, and were only too glad to sell them to Mr. 
Button at prices varying from sixpence to two shillings— 
the Ixtter } rice prevailing towards the end of the deal for 
several rumours had got about. 

Two days before tho bazaar, the gardener had obtained 
fanaa of all the tickets except that purchased by Mrs, 

illiams, a widow who was chronically hard up and in 
receipt of out-door relicf. This Mr. Kutton taal thought 
would be hig easiest purchase, and left the old lady to 
the last. 
ei to his horror, Mrs. Williams absolutely refused 

sell. 

“Mine’s number thirteen,” she said, ‘“‘and thirteen is 
my lucky number. 

“© T was married on the thirteenth of the month, and 
poor Joe ’e left me on the thirteenth. And I remember 
—<learie me, it seems but yesterday—that when I was 
thirteen, aye, nearly sixty years ago that be, I i 

‘How much will you aH that ticket for?” demanded 
the gardener impatiently for about the tenth time. 

“Eh?” asked Mrs. Williams, whose hearing was not 
so good as it had been fifty years ago. 

Mr. Button repeated his question as though he were 
addressing it to the man working on the other side of 
the twelve acre Geld. 

Mrs. Williams heard this time, but she shook her head. 

“J don't want to sell it, Mr. Button. I’m sure it's 
goin’ Lo win the pianer.” 

“What's the good of the pianer to you?” shouted Mr. 
Button desperately. 

The old lady eyed him with cunning 


look in her small 


eyes. 

“Sell it, Mr. Button,” she said; “I know where I can 
sell it for twenty pounds, I’ve a son in London who'd 
sell it for me. ‘Twenty pounds! It’s a lot o’ money— 
a lot o’ money.” 

A great fear possessed the gardener that the old lady’s 
lucky number would win the prize. The thought of the 
three pounds he had spent in collecting all the other 
tickets, made a cold perspiration break out all over his 
body. Was he to be foiled at the last moment? 

He shouted hig arguments in the old lady’s car until he 
could shoat no more, and then walked home, reviling him- 
self for ever having had anything to do with the business. 

Nearly all that night he was awake trying to seck some 
solution to the problem, but without avail. The thought 
that the little wooden box at the back of the cupboard in 
the parlour had been depleted to the extent of three 
pounds almost maddened him. 

He hardly ate any breakfast, and with a gloomy coun- 
tenance picked up his tools and set out half an hour 
earlier than usual for the rectory garden. 

‘At the top of the lane a small girl stopped him. 

“Please, Mra. Williams ses she will sell you her ticket 
for two pounds,” she said. 

“Two pounds,” gasped Mr. Button. “ Two pounds——” 

He checked his feelings until the child was out of 
hearing, and by that time he was too busy considering 
the situation to do justice to his emotion. 

For fully ten minutes he stood in the roadway, and then 
with a heavy sigh made his way back to his cottage. He 
had decided, that it was better policy to pay two pownds 
more than to risk losing the three he had already spent. 

* 


* * * * 
That night he met Mr. Bindleshanks in the “ Lion and 
Lamb.” 


“Ave a drink,” said the gardener, who was in a 
generous mood, knowing that the next day would see him 
in poseession of a piano he could dispose of for at least 
twenty pounds. 

“ 'Thankee,” said the verger, then, as he took a pull at 
the beer, ‘‘did I tell you that bit of luck the Reverend 
‘ad over the raffie for the pianer? ” 

Mr. Button put his tankard down on the table with a 
thud, there was a chilled feeling at his heart. 

“No,” he said, trying to speak carelessly. 

“Why, some friend of the lady who's given the pianer, 
‘99 lives in London, sent the Reverend a cheque for two 
guineas for forty-two tickets. "E was that pleased wen ’e 
told me <A I got the tickets that I thought was 
wasted, and ’e sent them off to— Ain’t you well?” 

He received no answer for Mr. Buiton strode out into 
the night air, his lips moving but no words coming from 
them, 

Forty-two tickets! Forty-two! 

The odds were practically even that ke had lost his five 
pounds, and that all his work and careful calculation 
were for nothing—nay, worse than nothing. 

There was not an unhappier man in the world that 
night than George Putten, Jobbing gardsner of Littledale. 

* 


The bazaar was opened the next day by a foreign 
princess who happened to be staying in the neighbourhood. 
‘The rectory meadow was thronged, it was the cay of the 
year for the youthful population of the village. Mr 
Button wandered disconsolately about with his wife, and 
when she stopped to look at the piano, which was on view, 
Mr. Button moved on, using langnaze which, if it had 
been stightly louder, would have meant his ejection before 
the wvinninz number in the great raffle was announced. 

Then after many speeches, and when the gardencr was 
almost frantic with distress, the Rector announced that 
he would ask Her Highness to draw a number from the 
hat to decide the winner of the magnificent grand piano 
so gencrously presented by our ete., etc. 

he Rector held forth a soft felt hat, the princess 


(Concluded at foot of third column cn next page), 
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Well-worn 


[There is no charge, perhaps, more often levelled 
against Scotsmen than that of meanness, more 
especially in money matters. Undoubtedly Scotsmen 
as a class are careful with their ‘‘siller,” and have 
the greatest possible objection to spending money for 
the mere sake of spending. A Scot wants his money’s 
worth, and he generally sees that he gets it. But 
this national trait is very far age constituting real 
meanness, and it is very possible that the Scots’ so- 
called “ meanness” is more apparent than real. Any- 
way, as will be seen, the time-honoured expression on 
Scottish character finds no supporters among the well- 
aa people who have been asked to adjudicate 
on it. 


—— 


Mr. C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
(An amusing letter from the famous creator of 
“Captain Kettle” and ‘“ Kate Meredith”). 


I raink Scots are the nicest, most generous, most 
good-looking, and least thirsty nation on the face of 
the earth. Those one meets with hammer-headed 
noses on the top of the Glasgow trams are just 
exceptions. 

N.B.—I have a brother-in-law who is a Scot, and 
he is a strong and warlike man with largo feet, who 
wears his bonnet with a truculent cock. 


Mr. BART KENNEDY 


(A warm defence from Sir Kennedy, Bart., as ‘‘ Mr. 
Punch” calls the ex-sailor tramp). 


No, Scotsmen are not as a race mean at all. In 
my travels I have always found them of the best— 
hospitable, and, I might say, lavish. 

ow they got the reputation for being mean I 
don’t know. Perhaps enemies saddled them with 
their own vices. 

Of course, on the West Coast the hotel-keepers are 
a trifle thick. They would nip the pennies off a dead 
man’s eyes. But, alas! they share this virtue with 
the hotel-keepers of all nationalities—even, I might 
say, with such perfect paragons of traveller robbers 
as English popea = 

Scotsmen are good, fine chaps, and I sincerely trust 
that this character I’m giving them will be remem- 
hered by the governing Scots in moss-covered West- 
minster when the time comes that I can no longer 
wield and misuse my trusty pen—I mean, when tho 
time comes that I shall be forced to apply to a grate- 
ful State for a stout and handsome pension. 


Mr. CHARLES MANNERS 
(Has a dual temperament). 


I am a Scotsman on my mother’s side, and natur- 
ally cannot see how the word “ mean ” could in any 
way be connected with Scots. But I can say this 
much. Being Irish on my father’s side, there is 
often, I am afraid, an ebullition of the Hibernian 
temperament, which creates a desire to be more 
reckless than an opera manager should be. But then, 
fortunately, the tech side comes in at the right 
moment—at least, very often—and guides me into 
gentle restraint. 


Miss DOROTHY MOLONEY 


(The famous Suffragist bell-ringer, who broke up Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s meetings at Dundee, and was 
arrested last week for creating a disturbance outside 
the House of Lords.) 


I aw pleased to write that in my opinion the 
average Scotsman is not mean. He is just. 

A Scotsman in comparison with other men is not 
generous; he is niggardly, as it were, with his ¢riend- 
ship and his money. But, on the other hand, once 
he gives either, it is worth having, for the receiver 
may be assured it will never be repented. 

A Scotsman appears to weigh well his words and 
deeds, and, having done so, regret does not follow, as 
it so often does the thoughtless generosity of those 
who reproach him for this consideration. 

My personal experience of the Scotsman has been a 

ractical denial of the charge that ho is mean, and I 
shall always cherish memories of the hospitality and 
good-fellowship of my Scottish friends. 

Miss MARIE ILLINGTON 
(The famous comedy actress, who is now playing in 
“Mrs. Dot” at the Comedy Theatre, has nothing 
but good to say of Scots people). 

Aru my experience of Scots people has been that 
they are very much the reverse of mean. Of course, 
they are careful with their money, and like to get éull 
value for it, but I don’t call that meanness, but good 


Some recommend pille 


Well-known People Talk About a 
Charge. 


sense. The Scotch as a body are far 
too proud a race to mean. I 
have many Scots friends, and I 
notice that when I £ to dine with 
them they give one the best of every- 
thing, and that doesn’t look rmouch 
like meanness, does it P : 

Apart from hospitality, I think 
Scots people are more than generous 
in a good cause. 

I remember when I was & 
struggling young actress in a Scottish town it became 
necessary for me to pay a visit to London. I had 
not enough money for the fare, and did not know 
what to do, until a Scots girl in the company, hearing 
of my predicament, volun to d me the 
necessary expenses, though she herself was poor and 
there was no certainty that I should ever return to 
the town. 

This I mention merely as an instance, but on many 
other occasions I have found Scots people only too 
ready to help, not only with money, but with time 
and trouble, provided always they were satisfied that 
the object was a worthy one. 

atl eee 
THE LODGER’S BED. 

Tue following story is going the round of the Man- 
chester medical fraternity: An Ancoats woman 
recently attended the out-patients’ department of a 
local hospital to have one of her feet examined. The 
doctor wished to see the other foot also, but nothing 
would induce the woman to remove the other stock- 
ing. Asked for the reason, she explained: “T’ve 
only washed the one foot.’ ‘‘But yours is a model 
dwelling-house, with a bath,’’ said the doctor, readin 
her address. “Eh! we can’t afford to use th’ bath,’ 
she replied; ‘‘th’ lodger sleeps in it.’’ 

“Miaut I ask who lives here?’’ asked a polite 
gentleman of a stranger he met in front of a and- 
some mansion. 

“Certainly, sir,’”? as politely replied the other. 

‘¢ Who is it, sir? ”’ 

‘©T am sure I don’t know,’ replied the stranger. 

———— 

Huspanp: “ Well, dear, if I did make an all-night 
of it at our Lodge once in a way, you needn’t upbraid 
me as if I were a Greenlander!”’ 

Wife: “Why Greenlander, Robert?” 

Husband: ‘Well, you see, the nights in Green- 
land are six months long, and if a husband stops out 
all night his wife may have something to grumble 
about!” 

tg ee 
NO SALE, 

Oxrp Sam's cow, an attenuated, weary-looking 
animal, stood in the market-place surrounded by fat, 
motherly-looking ladies of her own species. The 
picture was a living advertisement of “Before and 


after taking Stuffem’s Food for Cattle,” Sam’s cow, of 


course, representing “before.” ; 
“Ts she a good milker?” asked a humorous farmer. 
“Splendid!” exclaimed Sam, enthusiastically. 
“Jest you buy ’er and try ’er.” 

“Aha!” said the farmer, shaking his fat forefinger 
at Sam. “Wot about tryin’ ’er afore buyin’ 'er?” 

Sam’s face expressed strong disapproval and alarm. 

“Tt’s easy done, you know,” continued the farmer. 
“You needn’t ’unt for a milkin’ pail. My wife's ’ere, 
and she’s got a thimble in ’er pocket.” 

ee ee 

DEEP DIVES FOR LOST TREASURE. 

Tnx feat performed by a Dutch diver the other day, 
in going down 175 feet to the wreck of the treasure 
ship Dorothea, on the Tenedos Reef, and remaining 
there for nearly two hours, is a sufficiently remarkable 
egg Nevertheless, it is not true, as has 

stated in some quarters, that it establishes a 
record in deep-sea diving. 

This is held by an English diver named Hooper, 
who descended 201 feet to the wreck of the Cape Horn 
lost off the coast of South America, with a cargo o! 
copper worth £50,000. 

‘An almost equally wonderful piece of work was that 
performed by Diver A. Erostarbe, in 1896, in con- 
nection with the wreck of the Skyro, off Cape 
Finisterre, in 180 feet of water. After many 
experienced men had tried and failed, he salved, by 
his own exertions, bar silver to the value of £9,000, to 
get at which he had first to blow the iron deck to bits 
with heavy charges of dynamite. 

Alexander Lambert, another famous diver, now 
dead, sont up £70,000 in coined gold from the wreck 
of the Spanish mail steamer Alphonso XII. This 
wreck also lay in 180 feet of water. 

From the hull of the Hamilla Mitchell, again, lost 
on the Leuconna Rock near Shanghai, Diver Ridyard 
salved £40,000 in four dives. The last of these was 
the most successful, he remaining below cn that 
occasion four hours, during which time he sent to the 
surface no fewer than sixty-four boxes of treasure. 

He could, he reported afterwards, have salved much 
more, but considerable quantities of the coins were 
lying loose in ene on the bed of the ocean, the worms 
having riddled the wooden bores so that they had 
fallen completely to pieces. 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 
ABOUT US. 


Governed By Scots. 

EnGLanpb —which is the generally accepted appellati 
for the British Empire—is governed aiancat exalnaively 
by Scotsmen. Caledonia has so completely absorbed 
eager that there is nothing left but the name and 
tradition.—Town and Country, New York. 


Hall Mark. 

ENGLISHMEN, as a rule, regard the fact that they ; 
English as overwhelming proof of superiority shad a 
factor of success in life. To a certain extent they aro 
right.—Petst Marseillais, Marseilles. 

Sentimental England. 

Tat England is rapidly developing a capacit 
emotional sentimentality is obvious to ths can pa 
observer, and that such a characteristic is a sign of sure 
and lamentable deterioration in every aspect of her 
national life is equally obvious and undeniable.— 
Raymond Blathwayt in Black and White. 


Our Past Superiority. 

GREAT as are the traditions of England, she cannot 
long retain her intellectual superiority amonzst nations 
The day will come when classical England will no longer 
exist—a circumstance, however, which will not prevent 
many on from continuing to regard her as a model 
not to be matched.—Signor Ferrero in the Paris Figaro, 


A Nation of Spendthrifts. 

Tue men in England, now, take nothing seriously but 
making money; the women, nothing but spending 
money. Woman spends most on appearances; man on 
amusements.—T'ruth. 

Ss 


LITTLE JOHNNY KNEW. 

Teacuer (to class in school): “How many scasons 
are thera?” 

A Voice: “Four.” 

Teacher: “Now can anyone tell me what scason 
this is?” 

After a pause a little urchin held up his hard. 

“Well, Johnny?” said the teacher. 

“Please, sir, the football season.” 

—_> f= —_—_. 

A MATHEMATICAL ARRANGEMENT. 

A LANDLADy, who eked out a scanty income by 
letting apartments to single gentlemen, entered a shop 
and asked Mr. Butcher the price of a piece of the 
best end of a neck of mutton, from which thuse 
succulent morsels called “cutlets” are generully sliced. 

“Elevenpence a pound, ma’am.” 

“Elevenpence! That’s very dear.” 

“So it may be,” replied the butcher; “but if you 
take bi whole neck you can have it at sevenpence a 

und. 

“What does it weigh?” inquired the lady. 

The obliging butcher placed the meat in the scale, 
and informed his customer that it weighed 10lb., and 
at 7d. per A pound it would amount to 5s. 10d. 

Now, Mr. Butcher, would you just mind putting 
your knife through there and weighing that piece 
ee 

, certainly, ma’am; it weighs just six pounds.” 

“Thank you very much. Now, will you kindly book 
that to my lodger at elevenpence, which will bo five 
shillings and sixpence; and then if I give you four 
pence and take the other four pounds myself it will be 
all right, won’t it?” and she smilingly toddled away 
with 4lb., which cost her 1d. a pound, while Mr. 
Butcher stood gazing silently at the ceiling trying to 
discover how it was done. 


THE PRIZE TICKET. 
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placed a neatly gloved hand therein and drew forth a 
small folded piece of paper. 

‘What's the number! ” demanded Mr. Button hoarsely, 
end those near by glared at him reproachfully. 

The princess stepped to the front of the latfoeni she 
seemed to have entered into the spirit of the thing etl 
wares numer ie* ple 

as number is,” she paused, and Mr. Button's heart 
almost sto, still, “ze number is eight.” 

A cry of delight broke from Mrs. Button. 

““We've won it, George,” she shouted 
number, we've won the pianer.” 

Mr. Button said not a word. The joy in finding th: 


(Continued from 


“ Eight’s our 


winner, he heard several men from whom he had bought 
tickets laugh, then he left the meadow. 4 

Later on, after no little trouble, he managed to s*!' 
the piano for £18 10s.; but as Mrs. Button insisted 09 
receiving half, he found himself only £4 5s. to the good. 

Mrs W‘lliams was more than sati with her deal, F0 
were the vast majority of people who had sold the 
gardener their tickets. 

The lady in London didn’t matter. 

But Mr. Button has decided to have nothing more to do 
with raffles—the strain is too great. 


for indigestion—our Changelets Competition ig much more effective. 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 12, 1908. 
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COMPLETE SKORT STORY. 
CC 


A 


By MAY WAYNE. 


Ir was an innocent enough looking brown paper parcel, 
and the squire quite casually cut the string before help- 
ing himselt to fried eggs and bacon. 

“ Fine morning, Jack, my boy,” he was saying to me. 
“ We'll stroll round and have a look at the birds after 
breakfast, Donkins tells me last week’s rain drowned a 
good many of the——” 

Whe-e-ew! The brown paper parcel had fallen open, 
and—well none of us felt like eggs and bacon afterwards! 

“« My dear Charles,” murmured my mother from behind 
the urn, ‘‘ what a—what an extremely unpleasant smell.” 

The poor governor was verging on apoplexy. 

“Confound their impudence!” he roared, and forth- 
with consigned the parcel, its contents, and its sender to 
a considerably lower level than the Manor House break- 
fast table. 

“Do you think, Jack, darling,’* murmured mother 
again, ‘that you could remove the parcel, if—if your 
father has done with it?” 

With my handkerchief to my nose I approached the 
offending package whose unsavoury contents were exposed 
to view. 

Certainly the squire’s rage was excusable, for there lay 
the brushes, not only of a red dog fox and his vixen, but 
of three of their cubs. And pinned across the decaying 
members of the unfortunate Reynard family was a sheet 
of paper on which was printed in large letters, ‘‘ Found 
trespassing.” 

As a master of foxhounds, and the keenest cross-countr 
rider in the county, surely my father may be pardon 
for an explosion of warm language. 

Who could have done it? That was the poser. 

“I'd give a hundred pounds to know,” declared the 
squire, banging his clenched hand down on the table. 
“l'd horsewhip him within an inch of his life, the—ah— 
ah—insolent scoundrel.” 

“My dear Charles,” objected my mother in her gentle 
way, * you know you don’t mean it.” 

“Not mean it!” he shouted. ‘‘ Confound it all; don’t 
I mean it then!” 


An idea was beginning to germinate in my mind. 


‘Rex and I are going for a stroll, dad,” I said. “If ' 


don’t mind interviewing Donkins alone, I have an 

idea that I might be able to find a clue to this business.” 

“Leave him to me, if you do,” he re; !icd threateningly. 

“Tl give him a lesson in manners. ‘ Found trespassing’ 

indeed, when last year we were as short of foxes as 
2. 


It was as well that the perpetrator of the joke was not 
there to enjoy his success. 

My cousin and I went for a good stroll round, and 
coming back called at the house of a certain Captain 
Brown. 

What the gentleman in question had ever been captain 
of was an open question in the neighbourhood. At present 
he was ekeing out a precarious existence for himself and 
family by grazing horses at so much a head in his 
meadows, running a couple of very soft greenhorns as 
farm-pupils, and, as a side interest, going in for a very 
Saal breed of white Dorking fowls of which he was in- 
ordinately proud. 

Hig meadows adjoined ours, and, as luck would have 
it, we heard his voice talking in his peculiarly blatant 
and aggressive tones to a friend on the other aide of the 
quick-set hedge that divided our properties. . 

“Ha, ha, fal ” he was chuckling. ‘Had the Squire 
on the hop this time, Saunders. Did you hear my little 
joke? Sent him a nice little breakfast dish with my 
compliments this morning—just an appetiser, you know. 
‘ Hor-duffs,’ as my girl would say. But mum’s the word, 
you understand, old chap; it doesn’t do to let these little 
matters get too much talked of. He, he, he! I'd have 
given a five-pound note to see me lord’s face when he 
opened that pretty little valentine.” 

‘All very well for they ‘untin’ fellers,” growled the 
old farmer between loud guffaws. ‘Don’t kear for nowt 
but their darned pleasuring. Very neat little job of 
your’n, capting, very neat job.” . 

“‘That’s so; can sleep more peacefully at night, don’t 
you know. The old vixen had one of my best roosters 
a fortnight ago; but mum’s the word, Saunders.” 

I pressed my cousin’s arm slightly and we turned back 
across the brook in silence. — 

“Old curmudgeon,” burst out the indignant Rex, when 
we were well out of ear-shot. i 

“Tsay, Jack, the squire won’t spare him.” 

“I think,” I replied slowly, that I can suggest some- 
thing better than a thrashing—I rather think the law 
weld be on Captain Brown's side if it came to that.” 

It required some diplomacy on my side to persuade my 
father to listen to my arguments, but finally I succeeded 
and went to work with a light heart. ., 

As I have said, our meadows joined the gallant captain's, 
and during the early morning hours the white Dorkings 
would stroll through the quick-set hedge to pay a visit 
of i tion to our pastures. 

At first only a few ch pe ventured through 

gap, but one day—the morning after the 
advent of the brown-paper parcel—they found a g 
meal of corn awaiting their sharpened appetites; they ate 
joyfully, and doubtless told the good news to their fellows 
—for Captain Brown was a thrifty man and permitted 
fo extravagance in the feeding of his favourites. 

The day alter this discovery on the part of the 
Dorkings, a parcel was found awaiting the captain on his 
breakfast table. 


x 


The Tale of Two Practical Jokes. 
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It contained a roughly plucked fowl 
with some whito feathers left 
aggressively sticking on its breast and 
@ paper pinne! ucross on which was 
printed the notice: 

“ Pound trespassing.” 

I can imagine that the language at 
tho Grange brevkfast table rivalled 
that of the Manor two days 
previously. 

Howevor, the retaliation met with no 
responso—Captain Brown lay low. 

. Hecdless of Fate, the Dorkin 
continued to creep to their feast on the other side of their 
lawful domain. 

Again a parcel graced the captain’s breakfast table. 

Again upon the lacerated breast of one of his favourites 
ho read the same challenge. Perhaps he began to realise 
that a joke has two sides. 

But the lesson required driving home. 

Six times similar parcels with similar contents arrived 
at the Grange. ; 

The captain became a desperate man. Twice he had 
called at the Manor, twice he had been informed that the 
squire would not see him—this in the lutler’s most super- 
cilious voice, 

“Tl have the law on him,” gasped Captain Brown, 
and stagcered home blind with passion. 

The voice of the law is imperative, and the squire 
calmly prepared to obey its summons and meet his enemy 
face to face. 

The bench, amongst whom the squire’s place was tem- 
porarily vacant, listened to the charge with anxiety. 
Certainly it was not quite justifiable on the part of their 
eminent and respected colleague to entico a neighbour's 
fowls into his field and then slay them in wanton spite. 

There was quite a moment of breathless suspense ere 
the squire’s response—quite a sigh of heartfelt relief at 
his emphatic denial of the charge. 

Captain Brown was called upon in cold disdain to 
produce his proofs, being warned at the same time of 
the culpability of bringing absurd stories with which to 
fill up the precious time of such a highly respected body 
of men as their worships of the Bench, who had better 
things to do than to listen to malicious lies brought 
against an honoured member of that body and the county 
in general. 

Captain Brown, purple with suppressed wrath and 
triumph, produced eight mangled corpses all bearing the 
notice that they had been “‘ Found trespassing.” 

“But why,” asked an aristocratic gentleman of the 
Bench, ‘* could the squire be held responsible for such a 
futilo and absurd act? ” 

Captain Browr blustered, and, keing pressed, grew 
flustered ; finally thy story came out. 

It certainly made an impression on the Bench, one and 
all of whom were the sporting magnates of the fand. 

Captain Brown quailed beneath their righteous indigna- 
tion. 

It was the right moment for the dénouement—I asked 
permission to make it. 

It was certainly a well-planned coup de grdce. 

In a few terse sentences I explained the insolence of 
Captain Brown’s little joke, dwelling shortly but tellingly 
on the dearth of foxes for the next hunting season. 
I then proceeded to unfold my scheme of retaliation. 

The fowls I had sent—yes, I had certainly sent them; 
and for all I knew they might be white Dorkings—even 
Captain Brown’s Dorkings—but in that case he must have 
sold them to Higgins, the poulterer at Wellingford, for 
that was certainly where I had bought them. I admitted 
that I had been playing a little practical joke in, I feared, 
a vain attempt to give a lesson in manners, and to teach 
the gentleman in question that other things beside foxes 
could be ‘* found trespassing” on people's property. 

Of course, if my integrity was doubted there was a 
simple solution: let Captain Brown say what number of 
poultry he had and let a constable return with him to 
the Grange and count them. 

The Bench applauded vigorously. As for Captain 
Brown he had turned a kind of bilious pea-green and 
finally left the court spluttering. 

‘He did not return with the broadly-grinning constable 
who announced that the Captain’s poultry-yard was intact 
and therefore escaped the “dressing” ‘that the chie 

istrate had prepared to serve him with. 

ut public opinion and public chaff were too much even 
for the soi-disant militia captain’s thick skin, and there- 
after the Grange found a new tenant who, himself a 
sportsman and a gentleman,:permitted Reynard and his 
family to be “found trespassing” without punishment. 

As for the squire he was jubilant. 

“ Quite right, Jack, my boy,” he declared, “it was a 
great deal better than the best thrashing the 
scoundrel could have got. ‘ Found trespassing!’ Ha, ha, 
ha! But we had the laugh on our side of the hedge this 
time.” 

I agreed that I rather thought we had. 


————_—_—+ § 2—______ 


“My dear nephew,” wrote the wealthy old uncle, 
“allow me to congratulate you on your approaching 
marriage, and please accept from me the accompanying 
as a wedding gift. You will find it extremely 
appropriate under the circumstances.” 

With much expectation the prospective bridegroom 
opened the parcel, and found inside a large book 
marked “ Houschold Expenses Book.” 

Tur Masor (thinking to have some fun out of Pat's 
ancient and skinny steed) : “Good morning, Pat!’ 

“Good morning, yer honour!” 

“That's a sepia you’re driving.’ 

“Tt is, yer honour.” 

“Draws well, doesn’t it?’’ 

“It does, yer honour. It draws the attention of 
évery idiot that passes!* 


There is many a woman of queenly bearing and 
superb beauty of figure who commands our admiration 
as she passes gracefully by who but a short while ago 
Gespaired of getting rid of many pounds of superfluous 
flesh, but who now owes her return to perfect health 
and her recovery of beautiful proportions to the won- 
derful powers of Antipon. Hundreds of ladies have 
written voluntary letters of thanks to the Antipon 
Company raising the rebeautifying and revitalising 
effects of Antipon; and the letters from grateful men 
aro hardly fewer, but equally enthusiastic. Our readers 
may examine these lotters if they care to. The Antipon 
treatment has scored its unexampled success becauso 
it permanently eradicates the excessive fat-forming 
tendency and tones up the whole system while removin 
the unnecessary fatty matter. There are no hard an 
fast rules as to diet. The subject is compelled to eat 
plenty of good fod. This is the result of the tonic 
action of Antipon on the digestive organs. Just try a 
bottle or two of Antipon to begin with, if you are con- 
cerned about your increasing size. You will marvel 
at_the wonderful result. ou will find a marked 


difference in weight within twenty-four hours, and will 
experience a delightful feeling of buoyancy and fresh- 
ness. The subsequent daily decrease will please and 
surprise you, and when your weight is once reduced to 
normal you need trouble no more about the doses 


The cure is complete. 

The following excerpt from the TATLER gives a 
fair idea of the manner in which Antipon has been 
welcomed throughout the kingdom :— 

“It cannot be denied that obesity is not only a con- 
dition that is far from comfortable, but at the same 
time real harm may result by allowing this condition to 
remain. Thousands of stout persons have permanently 
regained normal weight nk natural proportions by 
means of an admirable scientific treatment, to wit, 
Antipon, and at the same time have been restored to 
robust health and splendid vitality. The secret of the 
success of Antipon is that it has the peculiar power of 
subduing the tendency to excessive fat development, so 
that normal weizit and symmetry are restored.” 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 28. 6d. and 4s. 6d., 
by Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event of difficulty, 
may be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, 
privately packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 
13 Olmar Street, London, S.E. 
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ARE WOMEN REALLY EXTRAVA- 
GANT ? 

For a discussion of this question, see the November 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 

PETER JORKINS’ PILE. 
For this Amusing Story of a Buried Treasure, see tLe 
November PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 

THE STORY OF NIP A WEASEL, 


An Animal Biography, by S. L. Brnsv3ax. 
November PEARSON'S. MAGAZINE. 


A RAILWAY DICTIONARY. 


A full explanation of all the mysterious signals that 
uszle travellers, 
AGAZINE 


YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 


For a further Adventure of the Richest Man in the 
Weald, see the November PEARSON’S MAGA- 


CHAMPION CATS. 
A comp'ete pictorial record of all kinds and colonrs of 
See the November PEARSON'S MAGA- 


See the 


See the November PEARSON'S 


cats. 
ZINE. 


PURSUER OR PURSUED? 
A romantic story of a Princess's love affzir, 
November PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


THE AIR BATTLE FLEET, 


A Thrilling Story of an invasion of Englan:! by a flect of 
Airships is es Watter Woop iu the Nuvember 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 


The Magazine for Hom: anit Train, Club snd 
Drawing-room. 


THE NOVEMBER 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 
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Next week a serial story, bright aad new, by W. Holt White, starte off in ‘'P.W.” 
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THE MOST REMARKABLE STORY OF THE CENTURY. 


: 
—.. f°. ce NK 
| THE SECRET STORY OF GRAYMAN BLAND 
Told by Frank Kyrle White, B.A., Clerk in Holy Orders. 
Rendered by “NEMO.” | 
——/ 
his tongue. And, now alone, I drove on through eons as I on, I felt as well as heard six shots fired. 
CHAPTER VI. (continued). Perth, and at last into the wildemmess of the wild High.| The bullets spirted up the dust around me; two banged 
Touch and Go. land hills. I was fairly away now; it was a race for life. through the car body. But I was s good half a mi‘s 
I was ahead I knew as I reached the long road made by | away and a bad mark for a revolver. ; 
General Wade, which runs through the — of Killie- I laughed. I had now filled my tyres with an clast’c 
crankie, strai ht through the heather-clad crags to Inver- | solution; I was not going to any risks of that kind 
ness—the capital of the oxtreme north of our island. any more. Once out of range I ventured to look round the 
I felt my loneliness. On my single brain and hand | edge of the front seat; they were after me. The halt hid 


depended all our venture; the loneliness, also, of those | been all a ruse, of course; they had been watching for me. 
enormous bare tracts of grey rock and heather somewhat I had forgotten that this was the only road possible. 
a ed me after the populous places I had left behind. | They were ‘after me—three to one. I went for my Life. 
I had seen nothing but one train, passing on the rail by And 80, throttle open, every ounce of speed crammed 
the road since I left Perth, or an odd hydropathic hotel | on, I whizzed over the Wighland hills, dipping and rising 
luggage purposely to the train I left; there was nothing | perched against a hill, So I whirred on, the car easily | as if on a terrific switchback, while in the distanco I saw 
compromising in it. I suppose it went on as far as the | outdistancing the train, on and on as far as Aviemore. the other car small as it pursued. 

: My heart grew light. I had outmanceuvred my enemies I did not slac until I dropped into Iaverness, and 
Now, I knew beforehand there was a train leaving for | at last! 5 then, very cautiously, with the utmost speed I dared, I 
I made up my mind to run straight on through Inver- | ran on till I saw a constable. . 
ness to my destination, when gudldenty, on rounding a “ There's a car racing behind,” said I, not waiting for a 
I had watched carefully to see no one had followed me brae a mile or two north of Carbridge, I came upon a big | reply, and was off again. — . 
out of the Vienna train; there was no one, 60 I laid me | motor-car half-blocking the way and evidently in distress Looking round, I had just time to see the constable 
down and slept comfortably in an empty second-class —three men were tinkering at it. They made no effort to | rush into the police-station for help. I turned the corner 
carriage. I felt safe at last. I did not care if they | get out of my way. Of course, it was impossible for me| and was aver again. . : 
telegraphed from Nuremburg when they observed my ruse | to stop and assist; but the men, all in poggles like myself, I ran round to the north side of Beauly Firth, the inner 


—my ise was too good. regarded me very earnestly I thought. One put up his | sea loch of Moray Firth, for I had to double round it 
At Bern, in the early morning, I wasted no moment. hand for me to stop, so I slowed slightly. to get to the other side where Fort Rose lay. I heard 
I was in the first express for Hamburg as soon as I could “Can you spare us some petrol?” said he. nothing of my pursuers, greatly to my surprise, and ran 


et there. “I’m afraid I’m short,” said I (may Heaven forgive | on quickly, inquiring my way in by- into the tiny 
- ‘As the train sped over that flat Brandenburg plain, me), and I made as if to take a détour on the open le villa of Rosemarkie, by the North Sea, which, all by 
I conned again the sailings for America, although already | to get past. itself, jute out Bs ige a little promontory. I ran my car 
stored in my head. I had slid well round when a short exclamation came | into a little ho stable, and without delay I asked the 
In Hamburg, at once I took a cab to the office of the | from the slimmest of the three men. 
Hamburg-American Steamship Company on the Alster, “Stop! I know you! Stop, or I fire!” cried a voice. 
and that same day—exactly as I planned—found my- It was U7zielli’s voice. “'There’s but ane Macbean here, and he’s decd! He's 
self in the boat-tram for Cuxhaven. : I ducked and put on full speed. I fell forward below} left a puir wean of fifteen—a tochter— all alane.” 
That very morning the Deutschland sailed. Nearly all | the scat, crouching down. “Dead! When did he die?” 
America; most of them she 


her few passengers were for 
was to pick up et Southampton and Cherbourg. My 
return to England was certainly circuitous ; 
“but fully worth the trouble if could meet 
my motor-car at Southampton without the 
«Family ” knowing it. Of this motor-car 


“The tyres! the tyres!” cried a voice—Jackman’s, 
one of the fathers of the ‘ Family.” In quick succession, 


Se aa aan ane’ 


“Drooned i’ the Firth, fishing wi’ a mon frae Lunnon, 
a seennight syne.” 

Here was a crushing blow. The sole man 
who could speak, the sole witness who could 
clear Grayman Bland—was dead! 

I was in utter despair. Matters could not 


ee Family” would naturally know THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERS. 


nothing ; it would be me they would follow. 
I was sure now that they had lost me for the 
time; I had been too quick. James Gladman Blunt alias Justas Grayman Bland, the man who 
The Deutschland made the to is dead in the eyes of thelaw. His operations on the Stock Exchange having cornered 
Southampton Water in Iwactytote beara, the investments of a gang of rogues, known asa ‘‘ Family,” they scheme to get rid of 
‘As she anchored and the tender came along- him by murdering another man named Browster in such circumstances that Blunt 
ide, I, now in a disguise fresh to the “ Family” is convicted and hanged for the crime. The execution, however, miscarries. Blunt 
= Tons felt all eager, once back in old revives at the post-mortem examination, and, with the connivance of the prison 


England, to get to work on my proper a, and surgeon, regains his freedom. Assuming the alias Bland, he devotes 
objoctive. On the tender I strained my eyes 


‘uture to bringing the truo murderers of Brewster to justice. 
, Frank Kyrle White, B.A., the prison chaplain who tells the story. i 
anxiously towards the quay. is he of Bland’s innocen-e that, resigning hit chaplamnay: and oarany, ins a 
aoe soca ty aa was =, with my with him in bringing the true criminals to book. in wo pees he ee 
solicitor and the chauffeur. “arrying my Gentry Lowe, a shady solicitor with chambers in Great Marlborough St hidary one F 
bag, I was Ee a pepe Suspecting that he has misappropriated three-quarters of amnillionwhich had yonen As regards Macbean himself, the” Family ° 
gangway. 1 shoo! Lo 4 by tenia 1 belonged to him, Bland raids Lowe's premises for incriminating documents, an had now taken ample care that all evidence 
who ae to mes to . lon oe : recovers papers showing Lowe to be secretary of the gang that hud ruined him. against them was removed. They had 
jumped into the car w sag pee “ate Shufflesheeps, a reputed millionaire. Along with White, who, subsequent to worked with an acumen 80 preciso that I 
strango man made & Bi & porte He the raiding of Lowo’s premues, masqnerades at Bland’s instructions as a man could not hope tocombatit. Thereremaincd 
dropped a heavy American trunk right in about town, he visits Medham Abbey, @ country-seat owned by a man named but one tiny chance. Perhaps Macbean had 
front of the car, uite stopping us from Reuben Jackman, but in reality run by the Famil : EA ager den. There talked to his little danghter. It was not 
starting in the cro ; i. Ad peavey = ae ES mg sevens valued at £85,000, likely; yet, at any rate, this line was ono 
“encima en bag behind me, A | Sole, GESMROE PSU BSartist | 2S" Tose ering pla etin of 
In the bustle of the crowd someone had Bee pee tn ie fot Pies earslint ie tel dese ag he diabolical conspiracy. Obviously it behoved 
. ’ ; 
pd i Sey a ap i ape yk Ee Abbey as a footman for the purpose of shadowing the principals of the gang. = me tolookafter her. At least, hero es 
» : Silkstone, “Auld Silkie,” the arch scoundrel of the ‘‘ Family.” Profossing to for the purest pity: if all else was hopeless, 
chance. My chauffeur had the supple: A y ing here at least was a Christian dut 
mentary wheel on ina few minutes while I loathe gambling, he marks the cards for the sharpers who swindle Shufflesheeps. My heart broken ‘with tt isecy 
. Jontry. I said good-bye to the It is he who snatches the jewels from Shufflesheeps in the dark, but is in turn I y Was Dro bE Aer a oT 
stood rs A - relieved of them by Bland, who in due time restores them to the rightful owner. saw no other future for the friend whom: 
et See ae atl maleneieanny Unable to account for the disappearance of the jewels, ‘‘ Auld Silkie”’ is accused had grows to canniate se ie incarnation ot 
" § uman kindness an om possible, bu 
had been in vain. The “Family” had 
watched the movements of the solicitor after 


by = colleagues of having disposed of them for his own benefit. 
Joe Uzielli, another of the leading members of the gang, wh ted an ignominious death or a life-long imprison- 
a - Sort nahh ema G0 ment. We had been outplayed, all through 

I had called on him, and followed him as 
well as me. 


endeavoured to murder Shufileshee He excites the jealousy of one of the junior 
i my mistake. Here was the end. 
Out of the town we sped, on to the London 


members, Domenico, by the attentions he pays to his wife. In revenge, Domenico 

at a meeting of the secret Council, threatens to get ‘© Macbean at Forta Rosa’ to Yet, thought I, a man does not get drowned 
1 oxpose the fact that Brewster was not killed by Blunt, but by Uzielli and himself near a tiny Highland hamlet without all its 
road; but we did not hold to it. We struck (Domenico). world knowing all about it. Could the 
cross roads, zig-zagging up northwards murder be brought home? I did not dare t? 
towards the Midlands. A car was following awaken too much curiosity; but after my 
us, but me ; ar a ‘. i = = meal at the little hotel I soon found myse‘f 

away in! ) 0! ng’ ._. The i illag: i 
number of my car did not trouble me. me oes, ee ene Ee 
Travelling with Bland we had always a 


discovered the following facts: 

f s © eneiiante First, that Macbean had been onco & 
spare set of numbers in case of acci i travelling tinker, but that for a year or more 
Se 8 ee ee aay wit hime = he had lived ina croft by the golf links, alone, 

racti . i i “ puir 
I need not relate the details of the run u with his little daughter Jeannio—the “ pu 
to the north, except that I laid in muc 


wean” of fifteen. _ 
petrol and new tyres, also that we managed Secondly, that it had been his practice to 
to repaint our car from green to dark claret 


do a bit of odd sea-fishing. 4 
jn a by-road in Yorkshire. Thirdly, that only last week a London 
Near Durham I dismissed the chauffeur 


gentleman ings ow Rosemarkie Hotel had 
with £50 and a promise of more if he held 


have gone worse than this. Tho “Family” 
had taken no chances; the “mon fras 
Lunnon” was without doubt their agent. 
They had sent their emissary straight tu the 
fountain head. 

Macbhean, all unknowing that a complication 
had arisen, had obviously been bludgeoned 
secretly, or put out of the way in such a 
manner that there could be no evidence) 
against his murderer—who, being a stranger, 
was, presumably to the Highlanders, innocent 
enough, as a mere tourist is presumed to be 


It has been told how latterly Bland and White, the former disguised as joi: 
the ‘‘ Family” and persuade them to put them in hiding from the police ly s ohaebad 
above the secret meeting-place of the Council. An accidental exclamation by White 
reveals that they have overheard Domenico’s confession. Bland’s true identity is 
discovered. The two are then hustled into an underground dungeon, known as the 
“ Spider’s Larder,” from which fey escape by breaking through a defective wall and 
digging their way through the soft soil on to the south bank of the hanes. Endeavouring 
to swim across the river they are picked up by the Thames Police, and conveyed to Bow 
Street,’ but are dismissed. Just as they are about to leavo White becomes aware that 
the inspector who originally arrested Bland for murder is staringat them. From that 
time he has them shadowed and eventually arrested. Bland is in prison once more, 
but White, thero being nothing ene him, is released. It is now his duty to find 
Macbean, of ‘‘Forta Rosa.’’ Getting a friend to await his arrival at Southampton 


with Bland’s motor-car, White tries to give the ‘‘ Family” the slip b ing across 
to the Continent, intending to return to Southampton. J eT SSS 


gone out with him in a boat to the caves 
along the Black Isle. 


Have you tricd Changelets? If not, turn to the first page and go In for this great competition’ 
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Fourthly, that Macbean had climbed for the London 
gentleman to get a gull’s nest on the cliff, and had fallen 
on his head on to a rock. : 

“You could see where he hit his puir heid.” The 
gentleman had behaved “ like a gentleman.”: He had been 
most upset at the inquest; he had even wept. And, what 
was more to the point, he had left £100 for the lassie; 
he was very sad about it, but he had had to get back to 
London. e had left his address. He was a nice-looking 
gentleman with a dark moustache—a foreigner, seemingly. 

“ Ah,” aid I to myself, ‘“‘ Uzielli sure enough.” 

It did not take me long to realise that the evidence 
of accidental death would be all complete to the last 
detail. I could imagine Uzielli’s arts; his bland doll’s 
face, waxed black moustache turned up and hair 
accurately divided in the middle, giving suave, even 
tearful evidence. What motive could a perfect stranger 
have for murdering an obscure Highland fisherman! The 
coroner could have nothing to say, but that the jury must 
yeturn a verdict of ‘‘ Death by misadventure,” or what- 
ever the Scotch term may be. 

But the poor little girl! Perhaps she was bound to 
suffer more from her father’s death than were we. I 
resolved to go and see her in the morning. 

And next morning I set out for the croft, which was 
on the almost deserted golf links of Rosemarkie. A weak 
attempt had been made to turn this little village into a 
small seaside resort, but it appeared to have failed, and 
the tiny ae remained half-way between a fishing village 
and an ultra-respectable resort of the cheaper kind—and 
without piers, minstrels, and other abominations, 

My whole soul was stirred to its depths as I walked 
along the se geecnig 5 sow springy grass of the links by the 
open sea. I wag determined that “ wee Jeannie ” Id 
have something more than gold so ruthlessly flung to her 
by the murderer of her father. 

Once only I turned round as I made any wey over the 
open, undulating links; I thought then t ht a 
glimpse of a head watching me over a hillock in the half- 
distance. To be sure, a golf-link is a capital place for 
hide and seek. Yet I did not at all like the sensation 
of being “stalked.” 

I soon reached the little croft with its tiny kailyard. 
I beheld at once a little russet-clad maid forking up 


potatoes. 

I called to her. It was Macbean’s little daughter, sure 
enough, left all alone in the world. . woe 

I can soon make friends—my former parish visiting has 
taught me that much. Accosting the child, I casually 
reentioned that I had once been a clergyman; immediately 
the little heart expanded to the ‘“ meenister,” in broad 
Scots speech. 

But I was soon asked to come “ben.” And then I 
began discussing the child’s future and asking her what 


\ 
and arranged to come again the next, asking her to 
carry clubs for me while I practised golf by myself. 

And so, next day, using now the guile of the world 
which Grayman Bland had taught me, I borrowed a | 
driver, mashie, putter, and a cleek, and went round the | 
links—to all appearance desperately interested in tho | 
game. And Jeannie was my bare-footed caddie. 

So far so good. 

I did not like to give her charity, and this seemed the 
best way to get to know her. Luckily, her respect for 
my personal character grew in proportion as her liking 
for my pay. decreased. She seemed much impressed 
because I did not swear when I took about twelve for 
one hole; her confidence in me grew from that moment. 
Gradually she became more communicative in her sweet, 
shy Scots way. Then, euddenly, at the end of my day’s 
psy, her brown eyes looked up straight in mine, and 

cannie asked diffidently if I would keep a secret. 

Naturally I assented. What was I on the verge of? 

With an infinite timidity the child led me to the 
croft, made me sit down on a wooden stool. Going to 
her bed she brought from behind it a battered old tin 
dispatch box, opened: it, and took out a paper. 

‘“You’re a meenister,” she said, in a steady little 

“ And I’ve nae comprehension of the meanin’ 0’ 
I canna read ower weel. Feyther was aye a-travel- 
ling, ye ken, for me to get schuling. But feyther was 
much in London; he spoke the English—mither was 
English.” 

I took it and read ener 

‘* To be red wen ime ded. 


And thus it ran: 

On 25 September 2 of clock 
morning I met in the hether in forrest over the border 
2 men berrying a boddy me traveling tinkering with ned 
the moke seys they we give you hundered shiners to say 
nort I saw twas murther but ime a pore man seys I one 
hunderd each quarter they seys fifty I seys rite they 
berries ’im an they goes over thill I follerin to there ouse 
they was eytalians they wrote their names Uzielli and 
Domenico well and good I dont leve go they takes me to 
Lunnon and I sees an old bloke wot wants me to go to 
horstrylier I seys no I stays ere to cop you if you dont 
play strate I seys pay me the fifty reggler and I make 
no fuss one day overdu and to Lunnon comes I and blows 
the gaff. theyve paid reggler so far but theyre murder- 
ing theeves and Imc a pore man. The cops can ave this 
wen ime ded and gon.” 

My heart leapt for joy within me. Here was, surely, 
evidence enough to save Grayman Bland. 

““Wiky could you not understand this, Jeannie?” said 
I. ‘It’s plain enough.” 

“ But it’s just imposseeble, my feyther couldna do a 
thing like that. It will be just a tale of his, he was aye 
ane for tales.” 

‘It’s not a tale, my lass. By the way, have you not 


‘ ye ken; he had flung his siller at me like a dog. 


deed, he asked me if I had onything. But I was cantons, 
‘ma 
nae a dog. I didna like him at a’.” 

‘‘Who is it following us?” 

“T dinna ken—a stranger.” 

Jeannie spoke with all the indifferen-c of her self- 
contained, isolated life. She was very feminine—a slave 
to likes and dislikes. 

“Will you trust me with the paper, Jeannie?” I said, 
suddenly audacious. 

“ That wull I,” said she, holding it out to me. 

But she never gave it me. 

At that instant there came a quick knock at the door. 
It opened at the same instant. A red-haired head, with 
face both freckled and foxy, poked itself in, asking for a 
drink of water. 

That the owner of the face had been listening outside I 
did not doubt; but he was quite a stranger to me. He 
looked just a sandy Scot, but I did not doubt that he 
must be an agent of the ‘‘ Family.” 

Jeannie deliberately put the paper back in the box and 
locked it; then she went for the water. ‘The red-haired 
man “passed the time of day” with me, with an uneasy 
jocularity in broad Scots. 

Now, was this the man who had been following me so 
stealthily on the links? If so, I had now at least the 

rivilege of coming face to face with him; I should know 
fe again. I said little. When the child returned with 
the water, he drank it, thanked her civilly, and shuffled 
off through the kailyard on to the open links. . 

“ Have you seen that man before, Jeannie?” I said. 

“Na,” said she. 

“There may be more of them,” I said. 
that paper now. I'll call for it later.” . 

Now I had quickly made up my mind to follow this 
gentleman in his turn; perhaps he might lead me to where 
moro of the ‘ Family” were lying hid. 

As I left the cottage, already the man was over a far 
slope of the ground, and I, taking advantage of all the 
cover I could, set out to stalk him. Dodging and kceping 
out of sight—so that never more than my head showed 
above the edge of the hollaw—I edged on, up behind him, 
until not more than a hundred yards separated me from 
him when he entered the hamlet of Rosemarkie. He had 
looked back twice, but I was almost sure he had not seen 
me. I traced him in the village to a cottage at the 
extreme oui of it. Obviously I had gained nothing 
by following him. . 

vaut, aati that I now had evidence to clear Bland, it 
was obvious that thé time of my return journey to London 
had really arrived. I went into the stable-yard to over- 
haul the car. Well was it I did so. 

The ignition plugs were gone! 


“Better keep 


—_— 


she would like to do. She had nothing in the world, it 
ap ed, and had often to act as caddie on the links to 
gain a few “ bawbees.” 

I went that day, having quite captured her confidence, 


seen someone following us over the links?” 
“* Aye.” 
‘“« Has no one spoken to you about this paper? 
“The gentleman who was out with feyther when he 


ooo EEE 


(The fast instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week.) 
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Girl's Sallow Complexion 


A 7 


“ght ue: Cured by CHAS. FORDE’S Bile Beans. g 
castan. ——— 
Yellow skin means that your liver has failed 
tte you, and left the bile floating in your blood, 


slowly poisoning your whole body. Chas. Forde’s 
Bile Beans alone can save you. Read the 
following evidence of Miss Ellen Whitchele, of 
4 Cambridge Road, Lee, Kent. 
“I was suffering for years from a bad 
liver, often being suddenly prostrated with bouts 
of bilious sickness, which necessitated my lying in bed for a couple 
of days at a time, I went’ a dreadful yellowish dark colour, and the 


strain from the sickness was so great that I was a complete wreck after each 
attack. Night after night I got no rest, through lying half awake with pain. 


It is more generous in its delicious 

taste and nourishing qualities than any 
other kind of food—more generous in 
the way it gives its strength and force 
to those who eat it every day. 


Quaker Oats 


Freedom from husks and black 
specks—its delicious flavour and 
ease of preparation for your 
table, are other reasons for 
your choosing Quaker 


“When I did doze off, I awoke in terror from frightful dreams. This 
terrible suffering continued for five years. The doctor gave me tonics, but 
all the medicines I had did me no good: I found Chas Forde’s Bile Beans 
act in a gentle, painless manner. Gradually they cleared away the anemia, 
which was of my ailment, and made my blood rich, red, and pure. 
My skin lost its yellowness, and I grew stronger and happier, and in the 
end Chas. Forde’s Bile Beans have made a wonderful cure.” 


WARNING TO. THE :PUBLIC. 


ge ees 
The public are warned of the danger of deception arising from the existence of imitation bile beans, 

in outward appearance to look like the genuine and world-famed “ CHAS. FORDE’S” Bile Beans. 

An imitation never cured anybody and is worthless. Make sure you see the words “ CHAS. FORDE’S” 
printed on the box label. These are the only genuine medicine. Sold by all Chemists in sealed boxes only, 
price 1/13 or 2/9; or at same price direct from The Bile Bean Mfg. Co., 45 Cow Cross Street, London, E.C. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Oats before all other OF THE GENUINE. 
btain a free trial 
foods. _2Eterrone cos, obtain o troe tral 
Cook as directed on Bend this coupon and 1d, stamp 
the side of the packet. (return postage) to The Bile Bean 


Mfg. Co., Greek Street, Leeds. 
. Pearson's Weakly, Nov, 12, 
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HAS BROADMOOR BLUNDERED ? 

Ir is now believed by the police that some, at 
events, of the many mysterious murders of children 
and others that have taken place recently are the work 
of homicidal maniacs let loose from Broadmoor. 


Sunny Social Studies, By Our Own Pessimist. 


VIL—THE WOMAN WITH A FROWN. 


Sur is sadly and unnecessarily numerous nowadays. 
Use your eyes at railway termini, on trams or 'buses, 
or in the streets, when the workers of all classes are 
pouring into or out from business, and you can 
hardly fail to be struck by the number of women 
who wear what secms to be a scttled frown. . 

Doubtless the disfigurement—for disfigurement it 
is in either man or woman, but doubly so in the 
case of the latter—is due, in some instances, to the 
eye troubles which are so frequent in these times, or 
to the nervous disor::s which again are charactcr- 
istic of our age. Doubtless, too, tho frown often 
indicates nothing more than an overworked mind or 
body, or both, and is merely symptomatic of the woman 
who is carrying too h avy a business burden, who is 
not mistress of herself and her work. . 

But the sort of frown I mean is the unlovely sign 
manual of an unlovely nature; it belongs particu- 
larly to that ugly and unnatural product of this 
twentieth century conflict between the sexes—the 
hard woman, 


She Has no Use for Pity. 


She does not belong to any particular class. You 
moet and hate or fear her, or both, as the hard, 
glittering Society woman, who skave-drives her 
servants and dependents, who turna a deaf ear to all 
tales of human woo «nd suffering, and regards poverty 
as tho greatest of crimes—the sort of woman that. 
precipitated the French Revolution, for she is not a 
modern development, but as eternal as the eternal 
feminine. 

You meet her as the “power behind the throne” 
in a regiment, always an unhappy regiment when 
she reigns, in bishop's palace or country vicarage ; 
you mect her as the domestic tyrant, ruling with 
merciless justice, inflexible, unforgiving, scornful of 
any human weakness. 

Not a bad woman—far from it. She is usually 
actuated by the best cf motives, and a sincere desire 
to do her duty. 


Even Animals Fear Her. 


But her husband and her children take their 
sorrows and troubles elsewhere, no dog ever places 
his nose confidingly into her hand, no sinner ever 
comes to her for help or consolation; she rules, but 
she rules by fear, and always she wears a frown. 
She has been known to and disliked by all ages. 

But the hard woman I have particularly in mind 
is a modern development—the business woman. 

I do not mean only the woman in office or shop. I 
mean the woman who, in one capavity or another, 
earns her own living and manages her own affairs 
(and frequently those of everybody else). 

As a taskmaster she is often a slave-driver; when 
an unscrupulous man wishes to grind down his em- 
ployées he always selects a woman of this type to 
do the dirty work. As an employer herself she is 
merciless to a degree. 

Tf she had her way, there would be no Factory 
Acts; she regards her workers not as human beings 
but as machines, to be sent to the scrap-heap the 
moment they fall below her inexorable standard. 

To do her justice she is capable. But she is so 
annoyingly perfect. She is never late, nor sick, 
nor sorry. She nevcr makes a mistake, except the 
colossal blunder of repressing every human emotion 
as a weakness. . 


She Breathes Proverbs. 


She neither desires assistance nor will she give it. 
She bristles with such stony sentiments as “ Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be,” “Heaven helps those 
who help themselves,” “Take care of the pence and 
the pounds will tako care of themsolves.” 

Her god is succoss, and she believes in a lethal 
chamber for the unfit, be they old men, middle-aged 
derelicts, or little crippled children. 

And she always wears a frown. 

For life to her is an unlovely thing. She is so 
desperately afraid of being human, that she is inhuman 
even to her own face. For she is not necessarily ill- 
looking. On the contrary, having great vitality, she 
is often handsome, in a hard, metallic sort of way. 

But ehe spoils her beauty by that fixed frown. 

As I have said, there are other types of the woman 
with the frown—the overworked woman, the peevish 
woman, the fussy woman. However, they at least 
have some saving grace of femininity. But the hard 
woman has none. 

I think that we could very well do without the 
“woman with a frown” in general. Anyway, I am 
gure we could dispense with the frown. 


strongly about this, and spoke 
than one occasion, after his lips had been unsealed by 
his retirement. But his wotle 

deaf ears. 


Amongst the general public the impression prevails 


that people who are committed to the famous criminal 
lunatic asylum “ during 
there for life. . 
when considered cured, just the same as non-criminal 
lunatics are. 


His Majesty’s pleasure’? are 


But this is not so. They are released 


Moreover, as they are not classed as convicts, 


Scotland Yard is not notified of their restoration to 
freedom, 
taken such as are observed when a. penal-servitude 
prisoner is released on license. The police, 
know nothing whatever 
they leave the court after havin 
by a jury or otherwise adjudge unfit to plead by 
reason of their infirmity. 


nor are any of the ordinary precautions 
in fact, 


about them from the moment 
been found insane 


The famous Detective-Inspector Conquest felt very 
his mind freely on more 
fell apparently upon 


True, before a supposedly cured inmate can be 


released a relative or friend must come forward on his 


behalf and give a written promise to look after him. 


But there is reason to believe that this is frequently 
a mere formality, more honoured in the breach than 


in the observance. 
of 
Sue was a good pianist, and when she died the 


village editor saw his opportunity, and this is what 


came of it: 


“At the feet af Beethoven she sat as @ child, and 


. interpreted those subtle emotions known only to those 
whose strength of wing is strong enough to drink in 
harmonies that pierce 
lose themselves in the 


the shell of the universe and 
boundlessness of infinity.” 
——— ee 


IT PASSETH UNDERSTANDING. 


Life is a sentence writ upon a scroll, 
Large in the eyes of man, but small indeed 
Gauged by the stronger vision and the creed 
Of those to whom all human deeps are shoal. 
Futile the flushed endeavour to control 
The destined end of every earthly need, 
Born of the sensate prototype of greed 
The ghosts of things alone attain the goal. 


So when the rip: years of autumn tide, 
Begetting but 'an aftermath of tzars, 
Let there be no rejoicing as a bride 
Girt w.th the promise amplitude of years— 
* * * & 


* 
What's that ? No more do I know what I mean. 
This is a sonnet for a magazine ! 
——q3»soe—_ 
A romrovs manufacturer of machinery was showing 
a stranger over his factory. ‘‘Fine piece of work, 
isn’t it? ’? he said, when they were looking at a very 
ingenious machine. 
“Yes,” said the visitor, “but you cannot hold a 


candle to the goods we are turning out.” 


“Indeed,” said the chagrined manufacturer, “ and 
what is your line?” 
‘“‘ Gunpowder,” was the reply. 


Se eel 

NAMED AFTER DEAD EXPLORERS. 

Dr. Sven Henin, the famous traveller, who has 
recently returned to civilisation from one of his 
periodic pilgrimages through the northern Thibetan 
wilds, claims te have discovered there the loftiest 
ae of mountains on the face of the globe. 

These he intends, he says, to name after King 
Oscar of Sweden. 

In so doing he is breaking away somewhat from: the 
rege set by other explorers in these regions, who 

ave almost invariably christened thcir discoveries 
after either their colleagues or their predecessors. 

Thus Mount Dutreuil de Rhins, situated in this 
same silent wilderness, commemorates an unhappy 
Frenchman who, on June 8rd, 1894, was aeiedared by 
Thibetan villagers, his body being afterwards thrown 
into an ice river. 

A somewhat similar tragedy, too, is coffimemorated 
by Mount Rijnhart. any years ago a Dutch 
missionary of that name conceived it possible to reach 
Lhasa, with his wife and child, across the uninhabited 
northern plateau. 

Eventually the wife reached the frontier town of 
Sechuan all alone. Her babe had been frozen to 
death at her breast. Her husband had been kid- 
napped and murdered by the savage nomeds who roam 
the borderland separating the habitable portions of 
Thibet from the uninhabitable. 

Then there is Mount Bonvalot, named after Prince 
Henry of: Orleans’ gallant travelling companion; the 
Prjevalski Mountains, commemorating the enterprise 
of the first European to enter Thibet from the north; 


the Dupleix Mountains, so called after the well-known 


French explorer and scientist; and many others. 


Our Public Purist Denounces Fake, 


I xan “dope,” of course, in the American sense, 
for—it may be news to some—dope is an English 
word, signifying, according to my dictionary : any 
thick liquid used as a lubricant, axle-grease; any 
absorbent material holding a thick liquid, as cotton 
waste, or a substance used! to hold nitro-glycerine,” 

But dope, as understood in America, and now here 
more or less—unfortunately, rather more than less 
)means & powerful artificial stimulant or druz 
administered to man or horse, to enable him or it to 
accomplish some athletic or racing feat, which either 
would not be able to perform without its aid. 

Doping” was first practised in America on race 
horses, and when American “sportsmen” invaded our 
turf they brought “doping” with them. The Jockey 
Club, however, promptly A og a stop to the practice as 
altogether unsportsmanl e, apart from the injury 
and suffering it was likely to cause to horses. 

But now, to our shame, “dopes” are being used by 
athletes, and it is seriously proposed to allow runners 
swimmers, and others to use oxygen by inhalation to 
restore their flagging energies. 


Lord Lonsdale Speaks Out. 


Lord Lonsdale, prince of sportsmen, has spok 
out and condemned the use of oxygen as “ nanan 
manlike,” and that should be enough for any, self- 
respecting athlete. 

Unfortunately, however, many of our athletes are 
not self-respecting ; on the contrary, are mere adver- 
tising dummies, in the hands of sordid money-grabbers, 
whose sole interest in sport is the money they can 
oe ese 

are t! main aspects of the doping questi 
Fink tie auurdity cf eee 
_ The object of athletic contests, it is to be presumed, 
is to discover what man is naturally capable of, in the 
way of running, leaping, and so on. This is a legitimate 
ob} and affords valuable results in the knowledge 
we gain of human powers of strength and endurance. 

But of what athletic value are records made under 
the influence of powerful drugs? 

None. 

They are of some scientific use as revealing the 
powers of certain drugs or stimulants, but they teach 
us not! of what natural man is capable of. And 
then, as I say, the absurdity of it. 


Galvanised Human Dolls. 


Pursue “doping” to its logical end, and athletics 
will cease to be a contest of muscle and stamina, and 
become a battle between chemists, with a champion: 
ship of the world for the man who can throw the best 
back somersault under the influence of strychnine or 
prussic acid. 

Then, the indignity of it. 

Once allow d and you turn athletics into s 
freak exhibition of galvanised human dolls, performing 
superhuman antics, of which their drugged brains 
have no consciousness. 

Sport, in all ita branches, is already made far too 
much a commercial exhibition. Allow doping and it 
will soon cease to be sport at all, and the athlete 
will rank with the paid “subjects” of the mesmerist. 

Finally, there is the danger. 

For it is hard, if not impossible, to believe that 
oxygen or any other dope can be administered without 
there being a subsequent and dangerous reaction. For 
remember the object of all these dopes is to make the 
heart and lungs go on working after their natural 
capacity ig exhausted. 

TI admit there is something in the “doper’s” ovn- 
tention that brandy, coffee, or other stimulants par- 
taken of by athletes in long-distance contests are just 
as much “dopes” as oxygen. There is, as I say, 
something in that contention, but not much 


Oxygen fis not a Food. 


Alcohol is rarely used by athletes; what they rl 
on is foodstuffs, liquid or solid, and it would ie 
absurd to pretend that oxygen, or any other regular 
ae is a food such as a man would eat in ordinary 

0. 

That's the point. An athlete is surely entitled to 
take, in the course of a contest, any drink or fool 
which is in common use, or is compounded from in- 
gredients in common use, but there is a wide difference 
between a runner taking a beaten-up egg or two and 
his stopping to have oxygen pum into his lungs. 

The mere fact that the use of “dopes” by our athlctes 
should be seriously mooted, tends to prove my con 
tention that many of our athletes are in the game 
solely to make money-attracting exhibitions of them- 
selves, and if that sort of thing is to be encouraged 
then good-bye to English sport, 


In old days they played chess in the evenings—row they play Changelets. 
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KUTNOW'S POWDER 


Prevents Liver Troubles, Eradicates Constipation 
TEST IT FREE OF COST! 


EOPLE of sedentary occupation require periodical stimulation of the liver, which plays a most important part in digestion, 
Dyspepsia, biliousness, liver disorder, excessive uric acid, and last, but not least, constipation, all proceed from irregularities of 
the digestive organs, which affect the nerves and irritate the brain. Perfect digestion means perfect action of the stomach, 

liver and bowels. Kutnow’s Powder acts concurrently on each of these forces of digestion, and stimulates the digestive processes 
so perfectly that errors of diet are neutralised thereby. It enables you to eat heartily without the dread of overfulness, flatulency, 
or acidity, Another point of merit is its beneficial cleansing properties; a dose of Kutnow’s Powder cleanses the Stomach, 
rouses the Liver, frees the Bile, and sets the machinery in perfect working order. 


EVERY APPLICANT CAN TRY IT FREE! AN OFFICER IN H.M. NAVY 
a e Writes: “The Grange, Crowstono Road, Westcliff-on-Sea, March 30th, 1908 
The great affliction of to-day and the cause of extreme misery, Gentlemen,—I find Rows Powder & very efficient and gentle aperient, and shal! 
depression, and even melancholia, is Constipation, accompanied with never again be without it either on shore or ee a emg cena 
Liver disorders. Women, too, whose contribution to the general . eee Sy ee ee 
happiness of the home-life consists in the maintenance of a cheerful Mrs. A. L. WHALLEY 
f tl icti these ailme: Writes: “62 Hornsey Road, Anfield, Liverpool, September 23rd, 1908. Dear Sirs,—I 
aie io gar y a. ae ak A fom doses have tested the scale of Kutnow’s Powder which you so kindly sent me, and 
of Kutnow’s Powder relieves, but a proper course taken according to cannot thank you sufficiently for the power of good it has done me. I have 


recommended the Powder to several friends and relatives.” 


SIGN THIS FORM. 


TO OBTAIN KUTNOW’S POWDER FREE OF CHARGE. 


the directions restores the stomach to its normal functions. Try it free! 
HOW TO GUARD AGAINST FRAUD! 


There is only one genuine Kutnow’s Powder. All conscientious Chemists supply 
it. The price is 2s. 0d. per bottle, or it will be sent direct from Kutnow’s London 
Offices for 3s. post paid insthg United Kingdom. See that the fac-simile signature, 
«g. Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” and the registered trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, 
or Deer Leap,” are on the carton and bottle. You now know 


HOW TO GET GENUINE KUTNOW’S POWDER! : 


CVO OOD OS BAA DADAL PALS SLABRLADAARPAANLIEAMLAALIANS, 
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Send this Form to S. Kutoow & Co, Ltd,, 44 Farringdon Rd., London, B.C. 


ATCHE. Safferers 


We 
Firm in the World. Our hand Instant relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Croup, and 


some illustrated Catalogue sent . hooping Cough by the 

oat free, contains all varietics of use of P oTT ER's 

attern bh s, Kings, Clocks, STHMA CURB. In 
a 7 c e! 


ay: \, F 
if This book puts you in p t For FRRE SAMPLE send 
he best market and cxplai:s our 


of this child’s simple pce x 
Fasy Terms and Cath \ TLARKE, Artillery Zane, 
but very useful frock Discount, Ask for Cata‘ocue B = London, £. Mention paper. 


free on application . G . fi ( 
with this pa porate d. G. Graves, Ltd.. SheMe!a 4 j INSTANT RELIEF 


WOMAN’S 
LIFE 


—the most charming 

penny weekly}for maid 
and wife. 

Pages for leisure hours. Pages 


The mark by which you pick out your cure! 


On Sale Nov. 9th. 


A Paper FoR WIEN 
ATLAST! §& 


Sport, business, physical culture, dress, life 
—all a man likes—that is what you get in THE 
MODERN MAN. It does not appeal to 
women at all, but men will find every line of it 
intensely interesting. 

Half-an-hour with THE MODERN MAN is 
as refreshing as a walk in the country with 
an entertaining and sympathetic companion. 

It is the best written paper on the market. 
Everything is fresh and virile; everything is 
clean. Get the first number to-day while there 
is still a copy to be had. 


Id. 


Lasting Brightness use 


RASSO 


METAL POLISH. 


RECKITT & SONS L™ HULL & LONDON THE MODERN MAN-= 


Every Wednesday. ONE PENNY. 
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THINGS A WOMAN 
| WANTS TO KNOW. | 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Apples and Raisins. 

Cooked together as follows, make an 
excellent dish if served with custard or cream : 
Peel, core, and quarter a dozen large cooking 
apples, then nad one pound of stoned raisins. 
Add sugar to taste, and stew together till the 
apples are tender. Serve cold. . 


Cauliflower with Cheese Sauce 

Is generally liked. Boil a cauliflower, 
taking care to keep it perfectly whole. When 
nearly cold, pour over it some good white sauce, 
strongly flavoured with grated cheese and 
with cayenne and salt. Set in the oven, and 
when quite hot, serve. 


Little Shor:-Caltes 
‘Are useful for afternoon tea. Rub four 
ounces of butter into one pound of dried flour, 
add four ounces of caster sugar and two ounces 
of currants. Make into a dcush with an egg, 
and if necessary a little milk. Roll out the 
aste to about a quarter of an inch thick, cut 
into rounds, pinch up the edges, and bake. 


A Veal Goose 

Makes a good joint for a family at a small 
expense. Bone a good-sized breast of veal, 
trim it neatly, and ay it, skin downwards, on a 
board. Cover it thickly with a sage-and-onion 
stuffing. Roll it up tightly, sew the flap, and 
bind it with tape. ast it well, bastin 
carefully. Send to table with good gravy, an 
a tureen fall of apple sauce. 


A Cheap Cake. 

Rub three ounces of dripping into three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, a id two ounces of 
sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, and one 
ounce of chopped peel. Dissolve half a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda in a gill of milk, 
add a beaten egg, end then stir into the dry 
ingredients. Beat well together and then put 
into a greased tin and bake, The oven should 
be hot when the cake is first put in, and then be 
allowed to cool a little. 


Patties of Cold Meat 

Make a nicc eae for lunch or early 
dinner. Chop finely balf a pound of cold meat, 
season with pepper and salt, a small teaspoon- 
ful of mixed herbs, add a little gravy, and 
dredge all with flour. For the paste, rub three 
ounces of dripping into six ounces of flour, add 
a teaspoonful of baking powder, and make into 
a stiff paste with cold water. Roll out thin, 
line some peer vas with the paste, put a 
spoonful of the meat in each, cover with 
paste, and bake for twenty minutes to half an 

our. 


Stewed Mutton and Rice 

Is a nice dish for children, and is easily 
cooked. Pnt about two pounds and a halfof 
neck of mutton into a stewing jar with twosliced 
carrots, an onion, :nd a turnip cut up small, 
a teaspoonful of silt, a saltspoonful of pepper, 
and half a pint of water. Cover it closely, and 
stand it in a sauccpin of water, which should 
be kept boiling for three hours, Puta border 
of nicely boiled rice on a dish, with the meat in 
the centre. Garnish with the chopped vege- 
tables, and scatter chopped capers or parsley 
over. 
Brawn 

Is avery useful breakfast dish in winter. 
Try this recipe, and I am sure you will like it: 
Procure a pig's head and two sheep’s tongues. 
Well wash the head in salt and water, then rub 
it with salt on three successive days. Put the 
head and tongues in a stewpan, just cover with 
cold water, and let simmer tilltender. Remove 
the bones, cut the meat into small pieces, and 
the tongue into slices. Place the meat in a 
basin or tin, sprinkle it well all through with 
powdered allspice. ;epper and salt, pour over 
a little of the stock, stand a saucer on it, with 
a weight on the top, and leave till cold. 


Toby Pudding. 

Take three cunfuls of flour and mix into it 
a small teaspoonful of baking soda and a 
cupful of suet, finely shredded. Stone and 
chop enough raisins to fill a cup and add to 
other ingredients. Warm a cupful of treacle, 
and add it to the same quantity of milk, and 
make all into a light dough. If spices are not 
objected to, flavour the pudding with a 
teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon and ginger, 
mixed well. Place the pudding in a well- | 
buttered mould, tic duwn with a floured cloth, i 
and boil for three hours, tuking great care that i 
the water heeps at the full boil, or the pudding | 
will be spoilt. | 


Why not let every member of you 


HOME 


alone; it is a clear case of incompatibility, 
itself at an hnte-nuptial stage. 


they are much oftener the prelude 
the conclusion of the whole matter is that marriage between two people 


but it is none the less true that the need of sympathy is a snare to all 
and to most women. We all crave it, and most of us-have not the i 
he 


POP I SOUS DOS FIGS 
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NOTES 


THE VERY LATEST FOR THE GIRLS. 

THeRe is no denying the usefulness of 
tweed where really hard wear is be 

iven to a costume, and who does not 

ow the way in which the average 
mies of twelve to fourteen years uses her 
clothing? It is seldom brushed, be it said 
to her shame, and thrown down anywhere when 
not needed, instead of being neatly hung and 
-« go retaining its shape and freshness. 
‘ Or perchance you may prefer one of the new 
{4 striped cloths; they are very smart. and when 
' the stripes are so handled that the finished 
effect is that of our sketch (No. 74a), the smart- 
ness cannot be gainsaid. : 

The skirt is cut in the ordinary way, with 
the centre front placed to the fold of material. 
There a broad graduated box-pleat finds 
place, and from this box-pleat the pleats 
on either side take their cue, as it were, turn- 
ing in the same direction, 80 that the pleats 
immediately at the centre back lie face to face. 

It is in the coat that the strongest element 
of novelty lies, for the sleeves are cut on the 
cross in such a way that the stripes run across 
instead of straight down the sleeves. ae 
vest of dark coloured velvet—black would loo 
weil on grey—is introduced, and the turn-down 
collar is outlined with a strip of similar 
materin! to that composing the vest. Both 
back and front the coat is semi-fitting. 

This costume is remarkable for the fact that 
it needs but four yards of double-width goods, 


No. 74a. 


Parer Pattern, 64d., 
post free, from Puttern Depurt- 


ment, 


Pearsou's Buildings, 
Henrietta St., 


London, W.C, 


if made to fit a girl of twelve to fourteen. 


>—_0c< 


LESSONS FROM LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 
To what are lovers’ quarrels due? A little thought will show that pretty 


generally they are either jealousy, due mostly to selfishness upon the part 
of the one or the other, or else arise from what somebody has called “the 
leakage of badly governed tempers.” 
often repeated, become, to say the least, nionotonous, if not wearing. 


*  Quarrels and makings up, when 


When people cannot avoid quarrels as lovers they should let matrimony 
which it is well should manifest 


always a preface to bliss in re-union ; 
to the dirge of all affection; therefore 


Lovers’ quarrels ure by no means 


who cannot dwell together in unity of spirit while they are engaged is 
more likely to lead to misery than to bliss. 


FISHING FOR SYMPATHY. 
Never be too eager to seek for sympathy. It is perhaps a hard saying, 
gir 


to resist an opportunity which will invest us in the eyes of others with 
glamour of pathos, tragedy, or a virtue which we know only by name. The 
girl with the sick headache begins to feel and act much worse when she 
sees a friend coming to inquire about her. The more she suffers the more 
sympathy she will get. Her friend is up to the trick herself, but cannot 
refuse the er and shallow words of commiseration. 

The girl without ache or pain gets the family skeleton out of thecu board 
on the slightest provocation pe gives it a good airing before her friends, 
wko let her understand that she is truly a heroine to bear up under such 
woes. These are words she has been thirsting to hear and for this sbe has 
exposed to the view of mere acquaintances, or new and untried friends, the 
sacred sorrows of the home circle. 


BE CAREFUL WITH YOUR HAIR. 

No one is ever content with the shade of bair which Nature has given; 
but you ehould be careful about trying to alter it. The elfect of washes 
and bleacties on the hair can never be calculated in advance, but woman’s 
hair seems to change colour as its wearer changes moods, and, again, certain 
hair remains proof against the strongest kind of chemicals. 

For inatance, drab-blond hair m: washed into gold with the yolk and 
white of an egg beaten up with Palf an ounce of salts of tartar. The 
mixture should be rubbed on the scalp, and the hair thoroughly rinsed, 
after which the help of the sunshine must be sought to bring out those 
coveted golden gleams. 

Brunettes who desire that fasliionable reddish tinge take a bottle of 
California claret, mix the yolk of one egg, soda the size of a filbert, and 
enough claret to filla tumbler. Rub thoroughly into the hair and scalp, 
rinse thoroughly in warm water, rinse with the remainder of the claret, 
wash off quickly and not too well with cold water, and then dry in the hot 
sun. 


pone VNU 4 ECCT EV WNNUUS 


EVERY LADY 


should see the “ Daily Express" on Mondays, when a full page is 
devoted to matters of particular interest tothem, The 


Duily Expres 


is the most chatty, reliable, interesting, and informative of all the 
London papers, and may be ordered direct from any newsagent, Price 
One Halfpenny daily. 


BAPAMMACLAAIAL A 


brains are better than one 


~ PAGE. 


obtained by 
root which 
before use. 


has become so spotted while you 
away. 
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CONDUCTED 
°ISOBEL” 


HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


Before Beginning Dinner Preparations, 


Put all dishes and plates on the rack to 


heat. 
Never allow Meat 


To remain in paper, or in the kitchen, or 


it will quickly become tainted. 
Encourage Children to Play Shuttle. 


cock, 
For it is splendid exerciso for them, and 


strengthens the whole body, arms, and legs. 
Coal 


That is kept in a dry, airy place will burn 


much longer than that which is kept in a close 
cellar with no ventilation. 


Before Cooking Sago 


Soak it in cold water for an hour, and then 


pour away the water. Next simmer the sago 
in stock or milk as desired. 


Red Colouring 


For cooking may 1 easily and cheaply 

ge! iling water over Leet- 

as been chopped fine. Strain 
Raise the Kitchen Table 

On bricks, if it is used for ‘cooking only, for 


in this way many back aches will be saved. It 
is not the standing as much as the stooping 
which is so tiring in cooking. 

Black Felt Hats 


May be renovated by sponging with 
ammonia and boiling water in equal quantities, 
When dry, brush well with a stiff brush, 
(Reply to AMATEUR MILLINER.) 

Spots on Silver. 

It is very annoying for you that your silver 
ave heen 
I think you will find that the spots 
can be easily removed if you rub them witi: a 


little whiting damped with ammonia. (Irply 
to ABSENTEE.) 


Crust for Roly-Poly Pudding 
Is made thus: Put into a basin one pound 
of flour, one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and a pinch of salt. Chop six ounces of suet 
and add to the flour, and moisten with water to 
make astiff paste. Turn it on toa well-floured 
astry-board, and roll out very thin. (Reply to 

ARJORIE.) 

Don't Dry Umbrellas 

With the handle upwards, for then the 
moisture runs down to the tip where it rusts 
the wires androtsthesilk. Itisalsoa mistake 
to dry an umbrella by spreading it open. 
Instead, just drain the umbrella for a f-w 
minutes, and then stand it, handle downward, 
and dry it in this position. 

Lite My Old Self. Food 

that Strengthened Nerve and Brain. 

This interesting letter, from Peckham, tel! 
in plain, homely language how an elder!y 
woman, after a severe accident and fright, wo 
her way back to vigorous health: 

“J will state my case very plainly,” s:* 
writes. ‘Three years ago ton knocke? 
down by some runaway horses, and I suffere! 
severely from shock tothe system. My hea 
was so bad at times J could neither read. 
write, nor do needlework. It seemed alway: 
as if I must go off into a fit. I had doctors’ 
advice, of course, but still got no better. 

Five months ago, however, I began taking 
Grape-Nuts. and I have kept steadily to this 
food ever since. My nerves have been s9 
restored by Grape-Nuts that I walk better, 
and can once again read and write. Last 
week, too, I even made a jacket without he.p 
from anyone. You can’t realise what it means 
for me, an old woman of 68, to feel like my old 
self again. My daughter, who has long been 
a martyr to indigestion, is now taking Grape: 
Nuts. simply through seeing the great good 
this grand food has done me. 

Name given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd. 66 
Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

Grape-Nuts, which is so exceptionally rich 
in the yvulnable phosphates of potash that 
nature has placed in the kernels of wheat and 
barley, has restored permanent health to 
thousands who bave suffered frum severs 
nervous shock. See the “ Road to Wellville’ 
in each packet. Serve Grape-Nuts with hot 
milk in place of porridge, There's a reason 
for Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A now 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of humsa 
interest. 


r family enter for the Cnangelets Competition? Two or three 
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RATIERS FREE 4/6 COUPON 


ENTITLING ANYONE WITH 


haveearneda aod ie won for ene 
wonderful jue 


young to ai of ne 
famous Magic = ratte, the great cure 
for Rheumatism. be by are ‘curing very bad 
cases of every kind eumatism, 
chronic and acute, no matter how severe. 
They are caring cases of 30 and 40 years’ 
suffering, after doctors and baths and 
medicines 


the Drafts “ggmuLale 
them. 
are satisfied a with the benefit received—then 
you can send us 4s. 6d. If not, we simply 
take your word, and the Drafts cost you 
- ened nothing. Aren’t they worth 
bay en that basis? Our faith is stron, 
ey will cure you, so cut out and sen 
the om Coupon to: to-da , to Magic Foot 
Draft Co., TO 14, Victoria Chambers, 
Holborn Viadnet, London, E.C, Send no 
money—no stamps—just the Coupon. 


‘Nilo Better Food.” 


Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., etc. 


Fis 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocoua. 


“1 have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M:D., 
Ea-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


IF | MUST BE WASHED 
WASH ME WITH 


INOLIA 


than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Medical, 8d,: 


them to do their part 4 the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful , 
minds, Itisa half-century old fact that Beecham’s make you well and Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d, 


Keep You Well. 


—_—eeawee sees ee nes 
Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1% (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). VO 12 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct sym he 6 
People — headache powders for headaches, blood medicines for the 
blood, and nerve remedies for .nervousness, when they only need 


Beecham’s Pills 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the Sree and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, Aspnes and success of the civilized world 


Another New Seria!. : 

Juere are some people who never read serial stories 
because they go on for such a long time. It is 
certainly true that an excellent story may lose a lot 
of its value by becoming wearisome, and it is for 
this reason that I’carson’s Weekly has always tried 
to obtain crisp, scnsational stories, where the action 
does not hang fire and where the interest is kept up 
to the last linc. I think we have succeeded in doing 
this with the Grayman Bland story, which finishes 
next week, and I know we have managed to obtain 
an excellent story to follow on. 


‘*Mymms, the Dreamer.” 
Tuts is the title of the new serial story, and it is 
written by Mr. Holt White, whose work is already 
well known to a large circle of readers. It was he 
who wrote that extraordinary story entitled, “The 
Man who Stole the Earth.” Having gripped the 
English poblic, this story has now found its way to 
the Continent and America. In “Mymms, the 
Dreamer’ we have enormous possibilities. Mymms 
is an extraordinary individual with a wonderful gift. 
He has the power of dreaming what is about to 
happen. As it turns out, his gift turns the world 
upside down, and a remarkably fine story it makes 
too. I have told you 6o much just to show that 
‘‘Mymms, the Dicamer” is no ordinary tale. You 
will have an opportunity to judge its merits by 
reading the first instalment for yourselves next 
week. 


Changelets. 

AtrEapy, I can read success in our new competition, 
Changelets. Ariracain, of Truro, puts the matter 
in a nutshell. He says, “I think Changelets are 
fine. I tried Anagrams, but they were so difficult; 
you picked out a word, and there you stuck puzzling, 
puzzling to make something else out of it, without 
an idea to guide you. the end I consigned 
Anagrams somewhere else. In Changelets you do 
at least know just what you have to do, the sentence 
is given for you, and I find that I can alter it up 
to make some sort of sense, and that in iteelf is 
satisfaction, although my sentences may not be the 
best sent up. It’s good fun, too, we're all trying it 
at home.” And one of these days, 
ATITAGAIN, you may hit on something really good, 
and, oh, what a Christmas you'll have! 


Poor, Poor Lagos ! 

Aut the way from Lagos, in Southern Nigeria, comes 
a letter, telling of some quaint regulations which 
appear in the local dancing club’s book of rules. 
The first is that the dancing club be com of 
respectable gentlemen, but not ruffians, barbarians, 
untrained, etc. Another rule fines members three- 
pence for joking, laughing, grumbling, and using 
profane language while dancing, and yet another 
states that none of the members shall fall in love 
with any of the ladies, otherwise the club will suffer. 
————_Well, I don’t know quite what the 
gentlemen of Lagos are made of, but I’m afraid that 
in London such a club would suffer badly in any 
case with such rules as those. No joking, no laugh- 
ing, no love-making! Evidently, dancing in Lagos 
is a very serious matter. The poor members are 
even fined for grumbling. It wouldn’t, perhaps, be 
wise to say what I’d do if I went to Lagos, but I 
should certainly avoid that club. 


“ Swelled Heads.” 

A veERY interesting question is put forward by A. M. 
in the following terms: “A good deal of interest 
has been evinced lately in the question ‘Is laziness 
a disease?’ Might I ask another question of equal 
interest, ‘Is swelled head a disease?’ Why is it 
that so many people, who are nobodies, put on airs 
and make themselves look ridiculous? Why is it 
that a good many people, who are devoid of talent, 
seem to be under the impression that they are 

ms of genius? Have we all a slight touch of 
insanity in our composition?” My dear 
A. M., your questions would supply matter for any 
debating society to busy itself with for a great many 
months. ‘“Swelled hea!” is undoubtedly a form of 
mental disease, which springs from narrowness of 
mind. When a man begins to see himeelf as the 
pivot of the universe, he loses all sense of proportion, 
and his head cons quently swells to a most regret- 
table ane = a large view of life, A. M., and 
you will never suffer from this malady. The more 
you realise how large the universe is, “ihe easier it 


Thies Young Man Had Beiter Be Careful. 
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will be for you to recognise your own insignificance. 
As for your last question, well, between you and 
me, but don’t let our friends hear, there +s supposed 
to be a slight touch of insanity in everyones com- 
position. You will often see instances of it quoted 
in the papers—of course, I don’t mean 1n P.W.! 


How They Get “Inside.” 
Tuert’s a deal of truth in Worx.ess’s letter. He 
writes asking me to help him in a certain matter 
to which I have replied personally. In his letter 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ As a matter of fact, it’s the most 
difficult thing in the world to get an opening for 
one’s talents in London. Everywhere one 18 met 
with the reply ‘full up.’ A really talented friend 
of mine tried to get into an editorial office in 
London, and walked about till exhausted and sick 
of rebuffs, he then came back to Canterbury, and is 
now serving behind a grocer’s counter. There must 
be numbers like him, how can they over find an 
opening for their abilities?” Well, 
Worstess, it is usual for an editor to select men 
for his staff whose work he knows and can rely 
upon. We will say a man has been writing articles 
or stories for months for s met well, when there 
is a vacancy on the staff, the editor asks that man 
if he’d like to come in. That method insures the 
editor in getting a man who knows something about 
journalistic work. 


“T aw not a flirt,” writes A. F. L., “but I consider 
that marriage is such a serious matter that no one 
ought to take the fateful step without being 
absolutely sure that the right life-partner has been 
found. My business causes me to travel about a 
great Snake and I have become engaged to three 
young ladies in separate towns. Being engaged to 
them, I am able to study their characters and dis- 
positions far better than if they were merely friends 
or acquaintances. When I have satisfied myself as 
to which of the three will make me the best wife, I 
shall marry her. Don't you think this a ‘ood 
plan?” —_——_No, I emphatically don’t. I think 
it mean. It is dangerous, too, in my opinion. 
What do you suppose will happen to you if the three 
young ladies—or three of their ig brothers— 
simultaneously find out about your little experiment? 
And what would you think yourself if, efter you 
had chosen the paragon who suits you best (lucky 
girls, those you don’t choose!), you discovered that 
she had been “engaged” to two other admirers while 
accepting your attentions? You have no right to 
trifle with the feelings of these girls, even to insure 
that your own voyage on the sea of matrimony may 
be a smooth one. If you end up by having three 
breach of promise actions brought against you at the 
same time, I shall not pity you. 


Ladies in ‘“ Smokers.” 


H. G. G. has a grievance against a railway company ; 
it is that ladies will get into the smoking carriages, 
and he being a smoker must either ask their per- 
mission to continue smoking, or he must harden 
his heart, ignore them, and smoke on, incidentally 
feeling very uncomfortable. He thinks that the 
railway company should prevent women getting into 
smoking carriages, and asks me what he can do in 
the matter —_ I'm afraid there’s not much 
to be done, H. G. G. I think it’s generally careless- 
ness on the part of the ladies; they don't see, or, 
rather, don’t lool: for, the label “smoking” on the 
window, and don’t trouble to get out when they find 
their mistake. The Snly remedy I can suggest is 
for the railway companies to label their carriages 
more conspicuously. But perhaps some of my 
readers can suggest something which H. G. G. could 
do. If so there are twenty-five penknives for the 
twenty-five best solutions to the difficulty. Address 

our postcards to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 

enrietta Street, London, W.C., marking them 
“Smokers” in the top left-hand corner, and post to 
arrive not later than by first post Thursday, 
November 12th, 1908. 


What Shall He Do? 

I Have received a letter this week which is a tragedy 
in itself. DrsPeRaTe is a man who is still young, 
and who, three years ago, occupied a good ition 
in a town nearly three hundred miles from oe Ba 
But, unfortunately, he yielded to temptation, em- 
bezzled some money, and was sent to prison. On 
his release he came to London, bent on redeeming 
the past. It has been a heartbreaking struggle, 
however. He has had several good chances, but all 
have been taken away from him as soon as he con- 
fessed the truth about himself. His own dead past 
seems to rise up to drag him back. But Desperate 
had a brother, who earned! a splendid character with 
a firm with whom ho spent many years. The 
brother died recently, and the firm do not know 
that he is dead. When dying, the brother sent for 
Desperate, and told him that he could take his—the 
brother’s—place, use his name, and show his 
references, as if they were his own. Now, 
DEsPERATE could easily do this, because he is in 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suszeation for a title is used, 
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London, and the firm which gave the references 
is hundreds of miles away. If a prospective em- 
ployer of Desrerate’s wrote to them, they would 
reply, thinking that they were writing about the 
man who served them so long and well. It is 
practically certain that no member of the firm will 
ever come to London, and Desperate thinks there 
is no possibility of his ever having to meet any of 
them. “Don’t you think that I am justified, under 
the circumstances, in using my brother’s name, 
especially as he gave me permission to do 80?” he 

—___—____I am very sorry for you, Desperate. 
But a fraud is a fraud always, and I don’t think 
you would be justified in acting as you suggest. 
Even putting it on the lowest grounds, do you think 
it would pay? You say there would be 0 risk of 
discovery, but you cannot be sure on such a point, 
and your life would not be worth living if you were 
continually in dread of being found out. No! Be 
a man and own up to the truth. You are having a 
hard time just now, but you will meet good fortune 
at last if you go straight. 


Let Weill Alone. 

Mrs. A. B., of Hull, writes: “A certain master of a 
trawler here lives some distance from the docks. 
When he arrives in safe from a.trip he blows off 
some popular air on his steam-pipes, and wifey 
knows of his safe arrival, and forthwith gets a meal 
ready. He doesn’t mind that the whole city may be 
aroused if he gets in in the early hours. I have 
suggested to my hubby that if he were to do like 
wise there would be fewer spoilt dinners and bad 
tempers.” —_——The idea is excellent, Murs. 
A. B., so long as only one sailor does it. But if, as 
you suggest, your own hubby did it also, and 
sage somebody else’s hubby as well, Hull wouldn't 

worth living in. At about five o’clock in the 
afternoon you might hear the tune “Polly, put the 
kettle on,” which, of course, you would do, and 
then just as you were ing hubby to step in 
for hia ean tea, you might hear away out to sea 
the tane “ We won’t come home till morning.” That 
would be annoying. And if on top of that another 
trawler sounded “I want yer, ma honey, yes, I do,” 
it would be most confusing. So, Mrs. A. B., I 
should leave the originator to the fruits of his own 
ingenuity. 


Brand the Road-Hog! 

Pusuic Sarety has got hold of an idea that is brilliant 
in a double sense. ‘Why should it not be the law,” 
he asks, “that every road-hog should be compelled, 
on his first conviction for furious driving, to paint 
his car all over with bars of yellow, or, if the car be 
already yellow, then some other colour to be used? 
For the second offence, blue bars to be added to the 
yellow ones. For the third offence, crimson bars 
to be painted on. For the fourth offence, the car 
to be confiscated, and sold for the benefit of the un- 
employed. The owner of the car not to be allowed 
to remove the bars even if he sells the car, and to 
have the same bars painted on any new car he buys. 
Thus the road-hog would be compelled to advertise 
his own crimes, and pedestrians would be put on 
their guard as soon as they saw him coming.” 

wite a bright idea. You should bring 
the notion before the attention of your local member 
go that he may embody it in a private Bill. 1h 
should bring undying fame to both Bimeelt and you. 


Patriotism v. Wedded Bliss. 

Patriot wooed and won an American maiden years 
ago. That was allright. But now trouble has come. 
se While I was courting her, she couldn’t have been 
nicer,” he laments. “She used to declare that Great 
Britain was a fine country, and that shd was proud 
to think she was going to belong to it. But after 
we were married she changed, and began to run this 
country down. Now things are worse than ever. 
We have two boys and a girl, and she misses no 
opportunity of telling them that their father’s 
country is played-out, inefficient, effete, back- 
ward, and generally no good. She won't even let 
them ip anything but tunes like ‘Tho Star- 
Spangled Banner’ and ‘John Brown’s Body.’ As I 
am an ardent patriot, full of love for and pride in 
the Empire, this makes me miserable; but all my 
appeals to her are useless, and I don’t like the ides 
of having a downright row with her.” 
You are certainly not to be envied. The best 
thing for you to do would be to firmly put your foot 
down, and insist that your children must be brought 
up to respect their native country. But if you 
cannot do this, I suggest that you buy a gramophone. 
Load it up with trioctic aire like ‘Rule 
Britannia” and “God Save the King,” and keep it 
going all the time. Your wife will probably get so 
ti of it that she will be willing to cease her 
aspersions on Great Britain, on condition that it 
is stopped. Only keep it going until the desired 
end is attained. 
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